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| Here are a few suggestions intended to help the authors in submitting research 
papers for publication in the ‘UIRJ’ (University of Indore Restarch Journal) :— 


1. ‘UIRJ’ will publish original research papers not previously published. 


° 
2. The research article should normally not be longer than 1000 words. Each 
article should be accompanied with an abstract not exceeding 100“ words. 


f t 3. Manuscript should be submitted in duplicate, typed double space, on one 
side of foolscape paper leaving at least a two inch margin on the left hand side. 


4. Jllustrations/Tables/Sketches/graphs/plates, whenever necessary, should be on —_ 
separate sheets and not exceeding 84” X 53” size. 


5. The title should be as short as possible, consistent with clarity, and should 
indicate the scope of the paper. 


6. The name/names of the author/authors should be given in full in capital letters. 
The papers should be accompanied with brief bio-data of the author/authors. 


7. The terminology should be in accord with the intezndtional standards. Abbre- - 
. viatjons used should be as accepted in international usage. 


8. Reference should be given at the end of the article, in the form given below:— 
Sinha, B.P. Agrawal. IPs (Cre 
Growth Rates in the Sixties. 
Indian Publishers, 
Indore (1970). P. 183. 
Reference to titles of articles from Journals should be in inverted commas. 


9. Authors shall be supplied 25 reprints of each paper free of cost (In case there 
— jg more than one author of an article, to the senior author). m. reprints 
_ may be had on payment. The request for additional reprints should accompany 
the papers. 


he Editorial Board reserves the right to accept or reject any paper. 
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साहित्य में आदर्श और यथार्थ : 


si. श्यामसुन्दर व्यास 


स्व की अभिव्यक्ति का नाम यदि कला है तो स्व की अभिव्यक्ति के सामाजीकरण का 
नाम साहित्य है । साहित्य, ज्ञान राशि का संचित कोण ही नहीं, साधना की त्रिकालज्ञ दृष्टि हैं | 
इस दृष्टि में अतीत का दर्शन, वर्तमान की धड़कन और भविष्य की संभावना है। इसीलिए साहित्य जीवन 
की सांस है, भावना का विस्तार और बुङि का कलात्मक वैभव । सुश्री महादेवी वर्मा के शब्दो में “साहित्य में मनष्य 
की बुद्धि और भावना इस प्रकार मिल जाती है जैसे धपछांही वस्त्र में दो रंगों के तार जो अपनी [पनी भिन्नता 
क कारण ही अपने रंगों से भिन्न एक तीसरे रंग की सृष्टि करते हैं। हमारी मानसिक वत्तियो की ऐसी सामंजस्थ- 
पूण एकता साहित्य के अतिरिक्त और कहीं संभव नहीं । उसके लिए न हमारा अन्तर्जगत त्याज्य > और न बाह्य 
क्योंकि उसका विषय संपूर्ण जीवन है, आंशिक नहीं ?”1 


आदर्श और यथार्थ साहित्य की दो आंखें हैं, दो जीवन दण्ट्यां जो क्रमण: स्वप्न और सत्य को संजोती हैं 

स्वप्न भावनावादी है और सत्य बुद्धिवादी । अतः भावना की आंख आदर्श पर टिकती है और बद्धि की आंख 
तथ्यातथ्य Ç F परन्तु साहित्य इन दोनों को पाकर ही दृष्टिवन्त है। जिस दिन वह इन दोनों में से एक को भी 
खा दता ह, कुरूप हा जाता है। आदर्श और यथार्थ साहित्य की दो बाहुएं, दो चरण और दो श्रवण हैं। “जहां 
तक स्वप्न और सत्य का प्रश्न है, हमारे विकास क्रम ने उनमें कोई विशेष अन्तर नहीं रहने दिया क्योंकि एक 
युग का स्वप्न दूसरे युग का सत्य बनता ही आया है”? स्वप्न को संजोने और सत्य को सहेजने का काम साहित्य 
करता है । अगर उसकी एक भी वाहु, एक भी चरण, एक भी श्रवण सक्रिय नहीं तो वह लला टै. लंगडा 2 
बहरा है । उसका व्यक्तित्व विकास के क्षेत्र में तब तक अखंडित नहीं cz सकता और खंडित स्वप्न या खंडित 
सत्य को पाकर सृजन की प्रेरणा तथा निर्माण की शक्ति भी खंडित हो जाती है । जीवन की तरह साहित्य में भी 
वह आदर्श जिसके पास यथार्थ का शरीर न प्रत मात्र हे और वह यथार्थ, जिसके पास आदर्ण का स्पंदन न 
हो, शव केवल शव है ४ 


महादेवीजी के शब्दों में कहा जावे तो “आदर्श जीवन के निरपेक्ष त्य का बालक है और यथार्थ जीवन 
की सापेक्ष सीमा का जनक । अतः उसकी अन्योन्याश्रित स्थिति न तो ऊपर से ऋमी प्रकट हो सकती Ë wiz न 
भीतर से कभी मिट सकती है । उसकी गति विपरीत दिशोन्मुखी होकर ft जीवन की परिधि को दो ओर से 
स्पर्श करने का एक लक्ष्य रखती है faa दिन हम इस तथ्य को जीवन और साहित्य में भला देते हैं उसी 
दिन जाने अनजाने हम उस पक्षाघात को आमंत्रित करते हैं जो हमारे जीवन और साहित्य को जड बना देता है | 


जीवन और साहित्य जो कुछ भी वह हे वही नहीं रहता और न रहना चाहता है? स्थिति से आगे बढ़ना 
अवरोध का विरोध करना उनका संस्कार वन गया है। 'हे' और होना चाहिये का विवाद न जीवन के लिए 
नया है और न साहित्य के लिए नया है। यह विवाद ही सैद्धांतिक स्वरूप ग्रहण कर वाद में परिणत हो जाता 
है। आदर्श और यथार्थ के इस विवाद ने साहित्य में जिन वादों को जन्म दिया, वे आदर्शवाद और यथार्थवाद 
के नाम से जाने जाते हैं | 


.. 


आदर्शवाद : स्वरूप, उपलब्धियां ओर सीमाएं 


Bodo साहित्य में वह भ्युवनावादी दृष्टि है जो विश्लेषण की अपेक्षा संश्लेषण में अधिक विश्वास 
करती है । सामान्यतः आदर्शवाद आदर्श अनुप्राणित है। उच्च नैतिक, धामिक, आध्यात्मिक और सौंदर्यपरक 
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प्रतिमानों आदर्शो में आस्था रखने के कारण वह आदर्णवाद कहलाता है। सत्य को वह उसी रूप में अंगीकार 
नहीं करता जिस रूप में वह है | वह उसे ऐसा आदर्श रूप देना चाहता है जैसा उसे होना चाहिए । इस संभावना 
का संधान ही उसकी साधना का स्वर होता है। आदर्शवादी साहित्य भाव कला की उंचाइयों का संस्पर्श करने का 
प्रयास करता हे । अतः वह दो रूपों में हमारे सामने, आता है प्रथम भावक्षेत्र के आदर्शवाद के रूप में जो उसे 
जीवन की महत्‌ चिरन्तन संभावनाओं की ओर ले जाता है । द्वितीय शिल्पक्षेत्र के आदर्शवाद के रूप में जो 
अपने अभिव्यंजना आदर्श द्वारा उस शैली को जन्म देता है जिसे क्लासिक की परम्परा के नाम से संबोधित किया 
जाता है 15 


आदर्शवाद एक ओर तो नैतिक है दूसरी ओर दार्शनिक । नैतिक आदर्शवाद ने मनुष्य के जीवन पर 
व्यापक प्रभाव डाला है। उसने जिस जीवनदृष्टि का निर्माण किया उसी के फलस्वरूप हमें महान रचनाओं एवं 
महान विचारक प्राप्त हुए Š | इन सभी की एक महती देन यह है कि मानवीय चेतना को आदर्शो का एक ऐसा 
भाव लोक प्राप्त हुआ जिसने जीवन और साहित्य दोनों को ही अनुप्राणित किया । आदर्शवादी क्ृतियों ने जीवन 
को जीने का मंत्र दिया और साथ ही एक ऐसी जीवन दृष्टि प्रदान की जिसने नैतिक आदर्शवाद के व्यापक संस्कारों 


को दृढ़ बनाया । इसी प्रकार मानव संस्क्रति एवं मनीषा के निर्माण में दार्शनिक आदर्शवाद का महान योग-. 


दान है। भारतीय चिन्तन का मूल स्पन्दन इसी दार्शनिक आदर्शवाद में निहित है | इस व्यापक विचार 
दर्शन ने हमारे साहित्य को आस्था का जो स्वर और मूल्यांकन की जो जीवन दृष्टि प्रदान की है वह उपलब्धि 
की दृष्टि से धरोहर मात्र ही नहीं हमारे साहित्य का गौरव भी है 10 


आदर्श वाद के घेरे में बद्ध होकर प्रायः रूढ़ हो जाता है। यह आदर्शवादी संकुलता ही उसकी सीमा बन 
जाती हे । वैचारिक चिन्तन का स्वस्थ्य दृष्टिकोण जब उपदेशपरक होने लगता है तो उसमें प्रायः एकरूपता 
आ जाती हे । सेद्धांतिकता की चौखट भी एक जकड़न है जो जीवन के साथ साथ कला की भी शत्रु होती है। 
आग्रह का स्थान जब दुराग्रह ले लेता है तो दुराग्रही का चिन्तन न तो जीवन की धड़कन बन पाता है और न 
साहित्य का स्पन्दन | अतः विकास की गति ही रुद्ध नहीं होती, आदर्शं भी पंगु हो जाता है। वह जीवन की 
वास्तविकताओं से दूर होकर बौद्धिक उलझनों और निर्जीव सिद्धांतों में बिखर जाता है । 


c 


यथार्थ और यथार्थ वाद - 

इस उर्लझन को सुलझन, बिखराव को गठन और अमूर्त को मूर्त की मांसलता प्रदान करने का दावा 

लेकर जो विशिष्ट जीवन पद्धति सामने आती है उसका नाम है यथार्थवाद । साहित्य में इसका प्रवेश यथार्थ के 
उन्मेष एवं उद्देग के रूप में हुआ हे । यथार्थ ही इसका मूल है यथार्थ से ही इसे पोषण मिलता है और यथार्थ ही 
में इसका विकास Š । यथार्थ द्वारा यथार्थ के लिए यथार्थ का निरूपण ही यथार्थवाद Š | अतः कजामिया जैसे 
व्यक्ति इसे एक विचार धारा मानते हैं शैली नहीं किन्तु स्टीवेन्सन के अनुसार इसका सम्बन्ध रचना की कलात्मक 
शैली मात्र से है। प्रसादजी ने इसे इस साहित्यक दृष्टि माना है। और लघुता की ओर साहित्यिक दृष्टिपात 
को इसकी प्रधान विशेषता | डॉ. हजारीप्रसाद द्विवेदी ने यथार्थवाद को एक ऐसी मानसिक प्रवृत्ति माना है जो 
निरन्तर अवस्था के अनकूल परिवर्तित और रूपायित होती रहती है। आचार्य नन्ददुलारे बाजपेयी के मतानुसार 
यथार्थवाद वस्तुओं की पृथक सत्ता का समर्थक है। वह समष्टि की अपेक्षा व्यष्टि की ओर अधिक उन्मुख रहता 

^ है | यथार्थवाद का सम्बन्ध प्रत्यक्ष वस्तु जगत से है | 


जीवन में यथार्थ का बोध प्रायः दो प्रकार से होता है। दृश्य सत्य के रूप में और विश्लिष्ट सत्य के रूप 
में | दुष्य सत्य वस्तुपरक होता है और विश्लिष्ट सत्य भावपुरक । साहित्य में यही वस्तुपरक सत्य जब चित्रित 
होता है तो शैली बन जाता है विवेचित होता है तो विचार या भाव बन जाता है। जेष्ठ मास की तपती धूप में 
ठठरी सी काया लेकर नंगे पांवो चलता दीन जन और अपने भवन में वातानुकूलीत कमरे में बैठा या आराम 
करता समद्ध व्यक्ति दोनों ही हमारी वर्ग व्यवस्था के दृष्य सत्य हैं | उनकी स्थितियों में अन्तर है परन्तु" दोनों 


^ 
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ही स्थितियां यथार्थ EG इस अन्तर s विश्लेषण करते समय जो विचारधारा अपना अपना भाग्य कहकर 

सन्तुष्ट नहीं होती अपितु विपन्न का अन्न हड़पकर फलने-फूलने वाली सभ्यता की नीयत पर प्रहार करते हए 
उसके कारणा पर प्रकाश डालती है वह विश्लेषण ही यथार्थ का भावपरक स्वरूप होता हैं। अत : “यथार्थ 
ने दृश्य सत्य के अन्तर्गत साहित्य में जहां प्रकृतवाद, HET, यथार्थ, यथार्थवाद अति यथार्थवाद जैसी शैलियों 
को जन्म दिया है वहीं दूसरी ओर विश्लिष्ट सत्य के आधार पर आदर्शोन्मख यथार्थवाद, आलोचनात्मक यथार्थवाद 


सामाजिक यथार्थवाद और समाजवादी यथार्थवाद जैसी वैचारिक पद्धतियो का भी प्रणयन किया है Lt 


हमारा जीवन, जगत और साहित्य वैविध्य से परिपूर्ण za विविधता ही इनकी विशेषता EQ एक- 

रसता हा का दूसरा नाम नीरसता हे । जीवन, जगत और साहित्य तीनों ही नवीन तो चाहते हैं पर उसे सहज 
हा स्वीकार नहीं कर पाते । परिणामस्वरूप संस्का [रों और परिस्थितियों के बीच खाचतान चलती रहता हे। इस 
खाचितान का एक छोर संस्कारी होता है और दूसरा छोर असंस्कारी । एक H गाभीर्य तो दूसर म तेजी | एक 
प्रतिरोध की क्षमता तो दूसरे में प्रहार की शक्ति। एक आदर्श तो दूसरा यथार्थ । दोनों ही एक सत्र के दो 
[रपर दाना ही एक दूसरे से दर दर। यह दरी ही द्वन्द का कारण बन जाती है और एकाकी af घ्टकोण 


* एकरसता के कारण तीनों को नीरस बना देता है 


साहित्य में सन्तुलन 

साहिब्य में आदर्श और यथार्थ की एकींगीयता कभी भी श्रेयस्कर नहीं रही । एकांगीयता H एक को 
Ais का पाठ पर वठकर शून्य में दौड़ लगानेवाला वना दिया और दूसरे को नये संसार की जगह नया अस्पताल 
देनेवाला | परिणाम यह हुआ कि दोनों ही प्रतिस्पर्धी होकर क्षयी मनोवत्तिमों के शिकार हो गये । काल्पनिक 
सत्य के पीछ भागनेवाला साहित्य आदर्श एक छलावे से अधिक कुछ नहीं होता और आदर्श के मलबे पर 
इतरान वाला यथाथ भोंडा। अपने आप में अकेला आदर्श आकाश कुसमों की सृष्टि करता है और एकांगी यथार्थ 
भातर क पक को उलीचकर जीवन को धारा को मटमैली बनाता है । सत्य तो यह है कि यथार्थ की अग्नि परीक्षा 
म तपनवाला आदर्श अपना कीतिमान स्थापित करता है और आदर्ण की छाया में उभरनेवाले यथार्थ का विष 
भा अमूत वन जाया करता हे । यथार्थ आदर्श की शक्ति है और आदर्श यथार्थ की Fifa विश्व का श्रमर 
साहित्य आदर्श और यथार्थ की सर्मन्क्ति दृष्टि का ही परिणाम है । 


भाव भंगिमा साहित्य का गुण होता है परन्तु अंग या अवयव भंगिमा नहीं किसी विशेष "ama का प्राबल्य 
या किसी विशेष भाव का दौर्बल्य तो उसे जीवित रख सकता है परन्तु उसके सर्वांगीण विकास को परिमित बना 
दता ह। आदश आर यथाथ को खोकर न तो वह भावापन्न होता है और न मम॒द्ध । आदर्श यथार्थ के सर ताल 
पर ही साहित्य को लयात्मकता जीवन का संगीत अलापती है । इनमें से एक को भी खोकर साहित्य वेसरा हो 
जाता हे । वस्तुतः साधना की अपटुता साहित्य का दारिद्रय है और यह दरिद्रता न तो लोक का रंजन कर्ने 
में ही समर्थ होती है और न लोक का मंगल करने में ही सफल आदर्श यथार्थ समन्वित जीवन की सच्ची अभिव्यक्ति 
ही साहित्य का प्राण है। यही साहित्य का अन्न पानी और वायु मंडल है यही इसका स्पंद और जीवन है | 


1 से 4 महादेवी- साहित्यकार की आस्था और अन्य निबन्ध | 
5 से 7 डॉ. धीरेन्द्र वर्मा-हिन्दी साहित्य कोश | 
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Thoughts on Catherine 
Barkeley in Hemingway s 
A Farewell to Arms 


By— Smt. Yashoda Bhat. 


“A Farewell to Arms is the nearest modern equivalent to Romeo and Juliet. It is 
based on the same unquestioning acceptance of lov asa glorious good, even the highest 
good.” A Farewell to Arms isa Tragedy of Love, against the background of war : the. 
hero Frederick Henry and the heroine Catherine Barkley happen to be the ‘Star-Crossed’ 
lovers and there is a tragic end to the story. Tragic stories of love have portrayed a 
galaxy of heroines and when reflecting on the character of Catherine against that back- 
ground, certain questions crop up in the mind: The questions discussed „in this brief 
article are : 


(1) Does Catherine differ from the earlier heroines of love stories ? 
(2) Does she play an effective and a highly purposive role in the novel ? 


Critics have made several remarks about the feminine characters of Hemingway. 
It has been observed that Hemingway is essentially a masculine writer and that his novels 
are full of men who are fighters or men devoted to rigorous physical activity and that 
women in his novels are basically shadows and that they ere “not the living and lustrous 
Creatures of other writers. Is Catherine also a mere shadow ? One asks oneself. 


Commenting on the feminine characters of Hemingway, Jackson J. Benson? observes : 
“The feminine tradition insisted that love be based on a spiritualization of the rela- 
tionship and on the emotions of yearning or desire”. But As the critic observes further, 
love in Hemingway’s novels is more physical involving a greater anda free participa- 
tion of the women. Here perhaps Catherine differs from the other heroines. Catherine 
is a heroine of the twentieth century who is a nurse and has gone to Italy from 
England to serve the wounded in the War and there she meets Frederick Henry who 
has joined the War ambulance service and has come from U.S.A. It is a story of Inter- 
national and Inter-Continental lovers. Though pretty, sweet and loving by nature, 
she is not the helpless ‘Ophelia’ ill-treated by Hamlet or a passionate Juliet killed by 


errors of Destiny. Catherine is a free woman. She is indepedent and she is without 


any inhibitions. She is not what Benson has called a "martyr-victim" type of a heroine. 
Love is not an ethereal thing here in Hemingway’s novels; it is of the earth and of the 
senses. To Catherine, as to Henry, what matters in a man and woman relationship is 
the feeling of love rather than any- formality of marriage and so Catherine lives with 
Henry without the formality of marriage very . willingly” and. perhaps this is rather an 
uncoventional thing but it is very much understandable within the circumstances. But 


oe 
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the greatest thing that Catherine shares vith all the famous heroines of Love Tragedies 
is her eternal feminine heart; the springs of which are nothing but of pure love and she 
is prepared to undertake any risk for the sake of love. Does she not row the boat across 
the lake in darkness at a time when her health is in a critical condition ? Brave she 
is, and also firm of will, but not manly likè Lady Macbeth. Coupled with courage, she 
has all charms of womanhood though in actual portrayal, she has not been presented 
with all hues. She does not emerge out of the book like a full-blooded human being. 
She still remains like a distant and vague figure to others and with her aura of good- 
ness and beauty, what else could she be to others but a hazy, ‘goddess’ ? As Rinaldi 
says to Henry, “your lovely cool goddess. English goddess. My God, what would a 
man do with a woman liké that except worship her ?" (page 56.) 


But though she creates the impression of a "Goddess", she does notsit high on the 
pedestal, aloof and non-involvee in the affairs of the novel. On the other hand, it is 
she who drags in the non-involved Henry into life. It is Catherine who is the architect 
of Henry's ‘Involvement’ in life. Frederick Henry, who has received a physical wound 
and an emotional wound in the war, is a representative of the “Lost Generation’ of post- 
war days in U.S.A. The War has crushed his personality, has dehumanized him and 
as a consequence, he is not ‘involved’ in his own life. Like the hero of Camus in his 
novel, “The outsider’, Henry is an outsider in his own life. His attitude to his profession, 
war, love and religion is one of cynicism, indifference and shallowness. At the beginning 
of the novel, Henry says about his own attitude towards love, “I knew I did not love 
Catherine Barkley nor had any idea of loving her. This was a game like bridge, in 
which you said things instead of playing cards. Like bridge, you had to pretend you 
were playing for money or playing for some stakes. Nobody had mentioned what the 
stakes were. It was all right with me." (page 28). Henry was a man without any stake 
in life. But atthe end of the novel, the hero has said ‘Farewell’ to ‘Arms’ and has 
devoted himself to Catherine. Not only is he deeply involved in Catherine’s love but 
when she is about to die he appeals to God, "Oh, God’ please don't let her die. 
Please, please, please, dear God, don’t let her die...... " (page 254). With this appeal, 
Henry's involvement in love, and therefore in life, is complete but the tragedy of it is 
that the moment he is involved in love, he is forced to say ‘Farewell’ to Catherine's ‘Arms’ 
because she dies in child-birth. 


But how did this transformation come about ? It is the ‘Goddess’ Catherine and 
her sincere radient love that has brought about this change in him-her sincerity inspite 
ofhis light heartedness, her devotion and tender nurising in the fact of his hospitali- 
zation and her sweet courage in the midst of terrific difficulties. The radiance of her 
love has shed light in the darkness of his heart; her song of love his created vibrations 
even in the rock-like heart of Henry and hers is the miraculous touch which has made 
the dumb Henry babble of love. Asa character in the novel, Catheriné may be cool 
and calm, silent and glamourless; she is no Portia making brilliant speeches about Mercy 
but isn’t she Mercy incarnate ? She is of course no Beatrice bubbling with sparkling 
wit but she murmurs love all the time. She is no shadow she is no puppet in a 
masculine world. She may be depicted as a figure in broad outlines but she is endowed 
with a splendid role in the novel. At this stage, one feels like echoing Milton : 


“They also serve who only live and love. 
? 3 
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The role played by Catherine is thus aisignificant one and a magnificient one. A 
Farewell to Arms cannot be a tragedy unless Frederick Henry has something to lose in 
life and that something is provided by Catherine. Henry belongs to the ‘Lost Genera- 
tion’ but itis this goddess who reclaims the ‘Lost’ Henry to life but the tragedy of it is 
that by the time Henry discovers himself, he is once again crushed by Fate because 
Catherine dies. Henry is like a ship wrecked by fate and he is drifting aimlessly in the 
— Ocean of life; Catherine attempted to arrest the drifting ship and provide it with a 
_ new haven and a new destination but the haven itself is lost and once again the aimless 
. drifting commences. Catherine provides a lyre to Henry to create music out of it; but 

the irony of itis that the lyre itself is shattered to pieces. Nevertheless there is lyricism 

in the novel and that is on account of this ‘lyre’ Catherine Barkely. Against the back- 

ground of horrors of war Catherine’s love is a song that echoes and re-echoes in the 
. readers mind and that is what makes the novel what Walter Allen Calls: ‘One of 
_ the Great pathetic Jove stories of the world”-. 
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COST AUDIT ; 


Dr. A. G. Sharma 


Introduction : 


In recent times, the question of cost audit has given rise to alot of controversy 
among the professionals in the fields of accounting and management. Though the refe- 
rence to cost audit was mad@by Mr. E. Burdon, the then Auditor General, Government 
of India, in the Audit Code issued in 1938, yet the full realisation of its importance 
and the demand for its compulsory provision are of recent origin. 


° 

During the Plan period India has been through an economic revolution of great 
magnitude. Commendable progress has been recorded in different sectors of Indian 
economy. Thousands of crores of rupees have been invested. This economic revolu- 
tion brought in its train a large number of problems too. Concentration of economic 
power, wastage of economic resources in man, money and material and the like are very 
commom. The science of Management has very much developed. Cost-consciousness 
has become universal. All these developments have a profound impact upon the science 
and practice of accountancy as well as audit. The objectives and approaches of acco- 
untants and auditors have been greatly modified and widened. 


One important development has been the realisation of the importance of and the 
demand for cost audit. In the light of the recommendations made by the Vivian Bose 
Commission and the Daftry-Sastri Committee and as a result of the persistent and consi- 
stent demand from the Institute of Cost and Works Accounts of India, Section 209 of the 
Companies Act, 1956 was amended in 1965. As a result of this amendment the Union 
Government was vested with powers to require any company (or a class of companies) 
engaged in production, manufacturing, Processing or mining activities to include in the 
books of accounts such particulars relating to utilisation of material and labour or other 
items of costs as may be prescribed. To begin with the maintenance of cost accounts has 
been made compulsory for eight industries viz, cement. cycle, costic soda, tyers and tubes of 
all types, room air conditioners, refrigerators, electric lamps and automobile batteries. 


These legal provisions have been criticised by some important persons in the field 
of business and accounting. According to them the cost audit provision in the companies 
Act is unique, revolutionary and epoch making. They are of the yiew that making of 
cost audit compulsory will cause duplication of audit work and create many complications 
without giving comparable advantages. Moreover, it is claimed that the eexpected be- 
nefits of cost audit can be realised by resorting to other measures which are not °so 
expensive and troublesome as cost audit is. It is, therefore, proposed to attempt a 
scientific study of the various aspects of cost-audit. 


2. Origin, Meaning and Scope of Cost Audit : 


There has been a reference to cost audit in wider sense in the Audit Code. Article 
120 of the Audit Code reads as follows:— 


^ 
^ 
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“The audit of workshop accounts includes not only the usual scruting of the admi- 


sibility of the payment and correctness of the accounts, but also an examination ci any y 
cost accounts, where maintained, in order to test whether they are soundly complied u 
x and made to tally with the expenditure accounts. Appreciable discrepancies between d 
the aggregate of the expenditure charged to -various jobs and the figures in the expen- S| 
diture accounts should be investigated.” s 
Thus the concept of cost audit in India has its origin in the Audit and Accounts w 
n Department of the Government of India. However, it was only in later part of oa bi 
= teen-fifties that the full importance of cost accounting and auditing was realised by The h: 
Government of India. The Institute of Cost and Works Accountant has done a pioneer- oÍ 
ing work in this respect. Consequently amendments were made to the companies Act tr 
= in 1965 making provision for cost audit. > 
T a 
‘ Audit, as was originally intended was oriented towards establishing correctness hi 
of figure, agreement of the published statements with the books maintained and generally 
takeing care of irrigularities. The audit is to certify that the profit and loss account 
shows correct business results and the balance sheet exhibits correct financial position. ou 
This was considered sufficient object of audit, to be more specific, financial audit. By so 
and by the scope of accounting and therefore of audit widened. It was realised that the ge 
b. compliance with the above objectives does not necessarily mean efficiency. Honesty wi 
WE inspite of its greatness is not synonymous with efficiency. In a developing economy 
— where the objective is to improve productivity and efficiency this type of audit can have 
nothing to offer. It fails to serve its objectives adequately. It therefore becomes in- of 
evitable to provide a system of check on the performance of the management. "E 
its 
The terms ‘cost audit, ‘management audit and 'efficiency audit have been used 
pe ymously by many authors. A widely acceptable and suitable definition of cost 
lit has not so far been evolved, nor have practices been standardised. E 
i Cost audit ‘nay be described as a process of verifying whether the records maintained 
cordance with requirements of the business and are adequate for the purpose 
ing, compiling and controlling costs from time to time. Oy 
mei 
Thus cost audit is efficiency of performance audit as distinct from the conventional bus 
ancial audit, which is an audit of honesty or integrity. Cost audit intends to 
e the management with information with which improvements in the performance f 
s could be undertaken. - A 
FEGE ° cov 
bed conventional audit basically aims at ensuring correct and honest 
the shareholders money. The main object of cost audit is, however, ind 
checking at every vulnerable point that the resources created by the Te 
olders money have been put into the best use and have produced Gn 
itor is not only distinct but different from that ofa financial f 2 


there is no overlapping or duplication in these two types of - M 
st les between the cost auditor and financial auditor. 
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In the cost audit great attention will have to be paid to the use of raw materials 
which constitute an important element of cost. Hence an examination will have to be 
undertaken to ensure that the materials drawn for Manufacture are according to stan- 
dards independently set and the unutilised materials have been returned to stores. * There 
should be no excessive or unwarranted use of materials and if there is, cost audit should 
and would bring it to light. The cost audit will also reveal whether inventory is un- 
duely high or precariously low. Any wastage or pilferage of raw material and stores 
will also be detected by cost audit. It will also point out whether raw material has 
been used only for the purpose for which it was issued and that no misuse of the same 
has been made. This has become very important in modern times when there is shortage 
of certain raw meterials. spegially imported ones, and hence their distribution is con- 
trolled by the Government. A common malpractice has been observed in this regard. 
Many unscruplous business men obtain the quota of such raw material for manu- 
facture but instead of using them for manufacture they dispose off the raw material at 
high prices. Cost Audit will provide a great check on this mal-practice, 


Another important element of manufacturing cost is Jabour. Cost audit will find 
out the available labour, actually required labour and the utilised labour. A compari- 
son between available and utilised labour will indicate the surplus labour. The mana- 
gement will also be ina position to krfow about the standard of efficiency of labour and 
whether it is rising or falling. 


Under-utilisation of installed capacity is a problem Confronting a large number 
of industries in both private and public sectors. This is very important factor respon- 
sible for high cost structure of many products in our country. Capacity utilisation and 
its impact on cost is one aspect that will be clearly shown in a cost audit certification. 


Cost audit will also entail the examination of various oncosts. It will reveal whe- 
ther oncosts are increasing er falling and thus will greatly help management in regula- 
ting and controlling oncosts dnd there by the cost of production. 

° 

Another important area covered by cost audit is the valuation of work-in-progress. 
Overvaluation or under-valuation of work-in-progress is often resorted to by the manage- 
ment for window dressing of the performance. Cost audit will defact these tactices of the 
businessmen. 


Cost auditor will also look-to cost budgeting, capatial expenditure budgeting etc, 
for evaluating the performance by comparing the actual cost with standard cost and dis- 


Covering the reasons for deviations. : 
LJ 


In this way cost audit will present a real picture of performance of an industry or an 
industrial unit. The reports submitted by the management often present a*false and a 
deceptive picture. The cost audit eliminates the limitations of the financial audit and 
ensures that resources are not being wasted and are producing adequate returns. 

a 


3. Objectives of cost audit : 
The following can be mentioned as the° important objectives of cost audit :— 


(1) To make cost accounting compùlsory in all important industries: 


e " . 
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(2) To make Industries Keep uniform costing records; 
(3) For successful implementation of price-fixation-policy ; 


(4) To have correct evaluation of the performance of an industrial unit which may 


i help management in evolving and introducing new techniques for better perfor- 


mance; 
| (5) To check-up and stop misuse of materials and labour; 


(6) To enable the management to decide desirability or otherwise of new techni- 
| ques of productions with the heip of differential costs: 


(7) To serve the purpose of social audit ; A 
. (8) To determine the desirability and the extent of protection and subsidies provided 
by the Government; and 
(9) To find-out whether the taxation policy of the Government is proper or faulty. 


Legal Provisions : 
Most of the small and medium-sized companies do not at present maintain costing 
data; while the companies which do, keep it secret. Under such circumstances it 15 
a not possible for the auditor to do full justice to his job. Moreover, great difficulties 
| have to be encountered by the Government in investigating into the affairs of such 
i| companies. Therefore, under the Amendment Act, 1965 a stipulation has been made 
to the effect that the proper books of accounts would include, "in the case of a company 
engaged in production; processing, manufacturing or mining activities such particulars 
x” relating utilisation’ of materials or labour as may be prescribed if such company is 
ee required by the Gentral Government to include such particulars in the books of accounts 
d Besides, the Government could also direct that an audit of cost accounts of the company 
shall be conducted to obtain a true and fair view of the state of affairs of a company 
Sub section (4A) to Sec. 227 Will enable the Government to, issue suitable instructions 
to auditors and Section 233B will enable it to issue necessary directions for conducting 
‘cost audit. ° 


Section 233B stipulates.” 


1. Where in the opinion of the Central Government it is necessary to do in relation 
"to any company required under clause (d) of sub-section (1) of Section 209 to include 
its books of account the particulars referred to therein, the Central Government may, 


125 An auditor under this section shall be appointed by the company in general 
d provisions of section 224 shall apply as far as may be, to such auditor 
y in relation to an auditor appointed under this section. 


NT ee 


ME o 


EEE -—-————— —————————1.————rn 
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4. Anauditor shall have the same powers and duties in relation to an audit conducted 
by him under this section as an auditor of a company has under sub-section (1) of Section 
227 and such auditor shall make hís report to the Company Law Board in such form 
and within such time as may be prescribed and shallalso atthe same time forward “a copy 
of the report to the Company. Š 


! The Cost Audit (Reports) Rules were published in 1968. The following are the 
important features of the Section and the rules laid down: 


(1) The Section provides for the appointment of the Cost Auditor by the company 
in general meeting. However» the auditor is to make his report to the Company Law 
Board and at the same time forward a copy of the report to the company. 


(2) The cost audit is not necessarily to be conducted every year or for all com- 
panies, but only in case of those companies who are directed by the order of the Central 
Government to do so for the specific year or years notified in the order. Further-more, 
the cost auditor has to forward his report to the company Law Board within 60 days before 
the date fixed for the annual general meeting of the company. It will, thus precede the 
anuual audit report of the company. 

. 


(3) As per Cost Audit (Report) Rules, a Cost auditor has to give his observations 
and conclusions on the following:— 


. 
(a) Matters which appear to him to be clearly wrong in principles or apparently 
unjustiñable; 


(b) Cases where the company's funds have been used in a negligent or ineffli- 
cient manner; 


(c) Actions which could have been controlled, but have not been done resulting 
in increase in the cost of production; 


(d) Contracts or agreements, if any, between the company and other, parties relat- 
ing to selling, purchasing etc; 
(e) (i) The adequacy or otherwise of budgetary control system, if any, in vogue 
in the company; 
( ii) the scope and performance of internal audit, if any; 
(f) Suggestions for improvement in performance, if any, e.g. by 
(i) rectification of several imbalances in production facilities; 
(ii) fuller utilisation of installed capacity. . 
(iii) Concentration on areas offering scope for:— 
(a) cost reduction, - 
(b) increased productivity, 
(c) key limiting factors causing bottle necks, 
(d) improved inventory policies." ° 


(4) The cost auditor is to certify that in कांड opinion cost accounting records 
have been properly kept so asto give 4 true and fair view ofthe cost of production, 
processing, manufacturing or mining activities as the case may be. 


e 
° 
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५ 
_ Appraisal of Legal Provisions : š 
z A perusal of the above provisions will certainly create the impression that too 
‘much is expected from the cost auditor. He is supposed to have the knowledge of cost- 
ing, financial accounting, industrial economics, engineering, work study, operational 
research and what not ! He is to express his opinion on many issues on which there is a 
wide scope for diversion of view. He is to pass judgement over the past decisions of the 
management, perhaps without knowing the circumstances under which those decisions 
= were taken. d 


n _ While studying the Legal provisions regarding cost audit the following questions 
crop up:— 


1 (1) Have the Cost-Accounting Rules prescribed under Section 209(i) (d) been well 
E established and given a fair trial in the industries in whith they have been enforced ? 


(2) To what extent the enforcement of rules laid down under Section 209 (i) (d) 
and Section 233 B increase the financial burden on the industrial units ? 
81 (3) Since both the cost and the financial auditors have to go through the same 
set of accounting records, would it not result in unnecessary duplication of work. 
Further-more, would it not be desirable if the same financial auditor is asked to com- 
ment upon certain additiona: matters which the Central Government may specify as 
provided in section 277 (4A) of the Companies Act ? 


(5) Is the accounting profession suitably equipped to undertake this onerous res- 
ility ? k 


© To what extent an external cost accountant in his role as cost auditor justi- 
ualified to sit in judgement over management decisions ? 


For whose benefit is the cost audit necessary ? 


९ time given to the cost auditor whereby he is required to forward his 


ompany Law Board sixty days before the date fixed for the annual general 
of the company, sufficient ? 
» ^ 


there no provision for reporting by the cost auditor to the sharehol- 
ted by them in the annual general meeting ? 


: nitted that the ‘above questions are very important and con- 
ndamentals | c st audit. The compulsory cost audit can be justified 

fee story answers to the above questions. Here 
> to th  questions:posed above:— 
SA १४५८ है 
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(1) The querry is of a very general nature may be made about any new 
provision. However, the Government is fully convinced about the usefulness and 
feasibility of compulsory cost audit and that is why a few more industries have been 
brought under this provisions. 


^ 


(2) The financial burden of the cost audit may or may not be too heavy, depend- 
ing upon the size of the unit. however, the financial implication can not be considered 
in this case as a deciding factor. If its usefulness is proved, the financial burden will 
have to be and should be borne. 


mis. 2 , ° . - . "T H 
(3) This is really the most important question. The desirability of having both 
cost audit and financial audit of one concern by different agencies can be questioned. 
The problem may be solved in either of the following two ways:— 


5” 

(a) An attempt may be made to extend scope of financial audit to include cost 
analysis also; or alternately the scope of financial audit be extended to include 
the scrutiny of financial transaction. This will required only one agency to 
undertake exhaustive audit to serve both the purposes. It is pertinent to note 
that in Sweden the statutory auditor has to comment on the performance of the 

-management as part of his report. One should fully realise that this is really 
avery difficult task, however an attempt in this direction is worth making 
in view of the overwhelming importance of cost audit. 


(b) The duplication of work in audit can be avoided by dividing the audit work 
into two parts. The cost auditor can be asked to certify the manufacturing 
account and also to send his detailed report to Company Law Board: where 
as the financial auditor can be entrusted with the scrutiny of the profit and 
loss account and the balance sheet with a good coordination between the two, 
good results will certainly follow. Moreover, existence of two auditors will 
have more salutary effect on the management. 


LÀ 
The author is of the opinion that the above two suggestions should be fully 
explored by the accounting and management experts. There is a possibility of find- 
ing out solution of many difficult problems created by the compulsory introduction of cost 
audit. 


(4) The answer is emphatic ‘yes’. In the developing economy of India many 
economic problems have cropped up. Wastage, black money, rising prices are some 
of the problems which cost audit will go a long way to solve. : 


LJ 
(5) The answer to this question is that the accounting profession should be, and 
ifitis not, it will have to be suitably equipped to meet the challenge. They cannot be 
allowed to carry on their work with the old stereotyped methods. To justify their 
important role they will have to introduce modern methods in the audit work. 


.. 
(6) The cost auditor is as much justified as any magistrate in the Law Court is. 
Moreover, the cost auditor in his report will give. his comment, the judgement is to be 
T" by the managenrent or the Government. 
. 


(7) This is unnecessary question and exhibits gross ignorance on the part of the 
e 
® 
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person who puts this question. Cost audid is for the benefits of the industrial unit, the 
government, the consumer and the society at large. 


(8) The time, generally speaking, should be sufficient. However, if it is found 
that the time is not sufficent some minor changes may be made. 


(9) Itis not very clear as to what are the reasons for this omission. The author 
is of the opinion that a brief report of the cost auditor should be appended to the 
financial audit report. 


(10) It may lead to the disclosure. But then a question arises as to what are the 
secrets which the management wants to conceal and what is the justifiability of this in 
view of our welfare state. It is apprehended that the secrets may be about the misdeeds 


of the management. In such cases the disclosure is all the more necessary. 
1 


It should, however, be noted that in case of cost audit we have taken a lead over 
other countries. In U.K., for instance, cost accountants are given only restricted 
practising certificates whereby they are debarred from holding any appointment as 
auditor or reporting in such capacity. But in India we are having inflationary situation 
and sheltered markets., semi-monopolistic conditions are existing in certain important 
industries. With the existence of private sector together with very-expanding public 
sector, there is a great need of cost audit. 


Much of the criticism advanced against cost audit is ill-informed and is based 
upon the presumption that a statutory audit of cost data is an unnecessary regulatory 
device imposed by the state in its move towards a socialastic pattern of economy. It 
is also erroneously concluded and suspiciously viewed by many that need for sucha 
Cost audit is arising out ofa peculiar nature of our control oriented economy and hence 
is totally opposed to the basic principles of lessez-faire. There can not be any thing 
more remote from truth than this belief. In the U.S.A. 1561 there are many such 
legislative mearures which describe and define costs and authorise cost to be tested, 
examined, inspected, checked, audited or investigated and reported thereon. Above 
all it should be remembered that we in India have finally accepted and adopted the policy 
of planned economic growth which require effective regulatory measures over different 
Sectors of our economy. Hence cost audit is very much in tune with our economic 
policy and has to play an important role. 
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Small Farmer ond the 
Co-operative Movement 
In India 


By— Dr. Ranvir Saxena. 


? 


The cooperative movement was founded way back in 1904, primarily to help the 
small farmers and other marginal and sub-marginal farmers. Initially the sole objective 
of the cooperative movement was to provide continued flow of credit to these rural 
poor on easy terms. Since then the cooperative movement in India has undergone many 
changes.. The scope of the movement, once limited to credit, has now widened to in- 
clude the whole gamut of economic activities. The movement has registered tremendous 
quantitative growth in the six decades of its existence. , 


Sir M. Visvesvaraya had remarked, with reference to the achievements of the 
cooperative movement in the field of agricultural credit. “all that has been done amounts 
only to a scratching of the surface.”!. What Sir M. Visvesvaraya observed in the thirties 
holds good even in the sixties and the seventies. It was observed that "the small farmers 
are handicapped in the matter of access to cooperative credit,"? and that, "though the 
loaning operations of the primary credit cooperative and land development banks have 
increased significantly ...... the small farmers did not benefit much from them.?", 


It is proposed to identify in this paper, albeit briefly, the “small farmer; to examine 
his economic status and his share in the flow of agricultural cooperative credit, and to 
discuss the reasons of class bias, if any, in the treatment of the small farmers at the hand 
of the cooperative societies. 


There seems to be a good deal of disagreement about the definition of the small farmer, 
largely because there is divergence of opinion about the concepte and its criteiria. 
Dandekar depends on farm income to define a small farmer but does not say where 
the line should be drawn to distinguish the small farmer from others. Dzmtwala seems 
to include all farmers below a holding of 5 acres in the category of small farmers. 
Dandekar seems to hive come round to the S-acre approach, because in his cleberated 
paper "Poverty in India" he regarded land-owners upto a holding of 4.99 acres as small 
landowners and termed them as the rural poor." Taking this operational holdings app- 
roach, as shown in Table I given below, ,would mean that nearly 62 per cent holdings 
are those tended by small farmers, thus, the small farmers would constitute about 62 per- 
cent of the total cultivators. 


z a 
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TABLE 1 


Distribution of Holdings by Number of Holdings and the Area Operated : All India. 
(1960-62) 


^ 


SI. No. Size class of operational 


a 


Number of operational 


Area—operated 


holdings. holdings 
eA EY fece n3 
Number Percentage Area Percentage 
(000) ofthetotal (000 ares) of total 
l. Small holder 
(0-5 acres) 3, 10, 49 62.31 6, 22, 03 19.02 
25 Medium holder ॥ ३७ 153 36.12 11, 69, 53 34.35 
(S-15 acres) T 
डौ. Large holder 
(15 and above) ‘ 52, 60 10.57 15, 29, 52 47.73 


(i 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 
(vi) 

| (vii) 


Le 


Rs. 


Rs 
Rs 


Rs. 


Jakhade says, “we may define the small 
up wage employment outside his 
Jrom such employment". 
cultivators in the first three 


As this is an important analytical effort 
while to have a look at the Table H below: 
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ss than Rs. 500, 

500 to Rs. 1,000, 

. 1,000 to Rs. 2,500, 

- 2,500 to Rs. 5,000, 
5,000 to Rs. 10,000, 

. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000 and 
. 20,000 and above. 


(India 1971-72, p. 176). 


£ 
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Jakhade on the other hand takes the value of owned asstes as the basis of classi- 
fication. The All India Rural Debt and Investment Survey (AIRDIS), 1961-62, had 
adopted the assets approach dividing the cultivators in 
groups:— 


seven asset 


Jarnmer as a farmer who is required to take 
Jarm and who obtains a sizeable Proportion of his total income 
On the baiss of this subsistance norm Jakhade includes the 
asset groups as small farmers.? 


tó define small farmer it would be worth 


xS mer es] 
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TABLE II 


Average Area of Owned Land, Land under Personal Cultivation,Percentage 
Distribution of Households and Proportion of Households Reporting 2 
of salary and Wages from Farm Work : All India. 


(Cultivators) 


Asset Group Propor- As on 3151 Decem- Propor- Average Proportion of 
tion of ber, 1961 tion of receipts, average re- 
families im — families, receipts — ceipt from 


the group. Average Average families per fam- non farm 
area of area un- reporting ilyfrom activities to 


owned der per- receipts non-farm to farm acti- 
land for  sonal from non- activities — vities per 

1 family cultivation farm acti- (61-62) family. 
(acres) per family vities 


(acres) (61-62) 


I Less than 500 6.5 0.21 1.27 90.7 3.084 148.6 
II 500-1,000 253 0.66 2.14 84.2 276.0 100.5 
III. 1,000-2,500 24.8 1.65 3595 72.0. 225.3 58.0 
IV 2,500-5,000 23.3 3.34 5935 54.9 178.0 28.8 
V 5,000-10,000 18.6 5.86 8.06 35.3 140.1 13.09 
VI 10,000-20,000 10.7 10.05 11.86 21.4 119.1 7.0 
VII 20,000-and above 6.4 22.43 23.26 13.0 118.4 3.0 


- All assets group 100.00 4.87 6.63 54 4 190.5 21.1 


(Source : All India Rural Debt and Investment Survey, 1961-62). 


According to the data presented in the Table II, cultivators in the asset groups I. II 
and III earn more than 50 per cent of their incomes from non-farm activities (148.6, 100.5 
and 58.0 respectively). These three groups constitute 41 per cent. of all cultivators. They 
cover cultivators with average area under personal cultivation not exceeding. 3.35 acres. 
All-India Rural Credit Review Committee (AIRCRC) falls back upon the size of farm 
as the only relevant yard stick, iffor nothing else then for the simple reason that. “oost 
of the All-India statistics are avaliable only with reference to this rough and ready 
criterion.”!0 The AIRCRC, however, avoids sharp classification of cultivators on the 
basis of the sharp classification of cultivators on the basis ofthe size of farm. It adopts ° 
three categories!!:— + 


Category I — Medium and large cultivators E 
(7.50 acres and above). 
Category II — Small to Medium cultivators. 
(2.50 to 7.49 acres). Ç 
] Category III — Very small to small cultivatiors. 
d š (Upto 2.49 acres). ° ; 


The Table II gives the All-India picture in the light of the above classification. 
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TABLE III 


Cultivating Households, operational Holdings and Share of 
° cultivated Area by categories. 


(All India) 


(2.50 to 7.49 acres) Cultivating House- Operational Hold- Share of cultivated 
holds in each ings in each cate- area 
category gory 


Category I : 


(Medium to large) 28.4 2520 70.2 

7.50 acres and above) 

Category II : 
1 (Small to Medium) 37.1 34.1 23.0 
4 (2.50 to 7.49 acres) 
| Category HHI : - 

(Very small to small) 34.5 40.7 6.8 

100.00 100.00 100.00 


(Source : AIRCRC Report, pp. 540-541) 


The AIRCRC approach indicates that the Category III (Upto 2.49 acres) constitutes 
the category of the small farmers. But it is rather confusing to find the category II 
designated as the category of small and medium farmers. It would mean that even a 
cultivator having a holding larger than 2.50 acres continues to bea small farmer ! 
Where does hs cease to be a small farmer ? At 3 acres? At 4 acres? Or at the median 
ie. 5 acres ? The AIRCRC has not clarified the issue. However, taking the 
category 111 as defined by the AIRCRC, it would be observed that this category comprises 
of 34.5 of the total cultivating households, 40.7 (or 41.00) per cent of the total number 
of holdings with only 6.8 share of the total cultivated land. 


Of the three main approaches for the identification of the small farmer discussed 

above, the asset group approach and the category of operational holdings come very 

*close, both in respect to the upper limit of the size of the operational holding (3.35 acres 

and 2.49 acres respectively) and in the percentage of holding of small farmers to the total 

number of farmers (41.0 and 40.7 respectively). The 5-acre approach may, therefore, 

be dropped for the purposes of this paper. Of the two remaining approaches, namely 

* AIRDIS and the AIRCRC the data provided by the former may be used for examining 
the access of the small farmers to cooperative credit. 


The Table IV shows that the small farmers constituting 41 per cent of the total culti- 
Yators received only 9.4 per cent of the credit supplied by-the cooperative societies. 
As a contrast the asset group VII comprising of merely 6.4 percent of cultivators account- 
ed for 34.2 per cent of cooperative credit. It is evident . 
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TABLE IV 


Distribution of Borrowings of Cultivators from Cooperatives and All Agencies 
other than Cooperatives : All India 


(1961-62) 
Asset Proportion of Percentage share of cultivators in the borrowings from 
Group Cultivators in - BAEN 
the group Cooperatives. All agencies other than cooperatives. 
Mae = I a ee KE ë = 
I 6.5 0.5 1.6 
II 9.7 1.5 3.6 
IIT 24.8 TA 12:7 
j IV 2373 14.3 18.2 
\ V 18.6 20.7 23.1 
VI 10.7 21.4 19.9 
VII 6.4 34.2 20.9 
All assets , 100.00 100.00 100.00 


group. 


that from asset group V downwards to group VII the share of*cultivators in the cooperatives 
credit exceeds their relative importance in the proportinal scale. As the assets 
increase, the share of the cultivators in the cooperative credit pool increases in a dispropor- 
tionate manner. 


The Table V reveals the same pattern so far as the average size of borrowings by 
different asset groups are concerned. 


TABLE V ° 
Cash Borrowings from Cooperatives by the Cultivators 
All India : 1961-62. 


Assets Group Proportion of Average amount Average amount Y 
families reporting borrowed per report- borrowed per family 
borrowings ing family (Rs.) 

I 2.6 89 2.30 
II 3.9 132 Sat 
IH 6.2 154 9.4 ° 
IV 9.4 210 12.6 Ë 
I IV 12.3 289 14.2 
| VI 15.4 414 16.5 
| VII 19.0 899 23.1 


The small farmers could get from the cooperatives, on the average, from Rs. 89 to 
Rs. 154 per family. The richer cultivators got as much as Rs. 899 per reporting family 
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The data on families reporting borrowing is ‘no less revealing. The small farmers families 
indicate a lower percentage of borrowings from the cooperatives as compared with the 
richer cultivating families. In the highest asset group as many as 19 percent families had 
access to cooperative credit whereas in the asset group I it was no more than 2.6 per cent. 
The brief analysis reveals that the dice is heavily loaded against the small farmer. 


20 


k The bad deal that the small farmer gets at the hands of the cooperatives is not 
| entirely due to his poor credit worthiness and the existing rules of security against 
which loans are granted. These are largely the effects rather then the causes of discri- 
mination against the rural poor represented by the small farmers. 


a To a great extent the failure of the cooperative movement to attend to the needs of 
the small farmers is a spill over-effect of the backward state of the Indian agriculture. 
Due to small holdings and low productivity, the agricultural incomes are low, climatic 
9 and weather fluctuations further depress the agricultural incomes. These facts are 
reflected in the low assets and poor credit worthiness of the small farmers. 


But there is yet another factor which needs attention. Richer sections of the rural 
population are gradually capturing the cooperative movement. The ex-zamidars and 
ex-Jagirdars, the landlords, the money-lenders and the rich cultivators are the persons 
who dominate the cooperative movement as Chairman, Directors and ^ Managers.? 
Thorner had found in the course ofa field study that in Gujrat “some of the leading 
figures in the cooperative appeared to be lending money informally on a private basis.” 
One of the well run cooperative farms located at Rasulabad, near Baroda, seemed to be 

- doing so well that it bore the expenditure on the supply of school books to the children 
of its members. But it was a family show. One of the landlord families of the village 
tan this cooperative farm on its family, land and three brothers of the family “were serving 
respectively as the Chairman of the Managing Committee, the Managing Director and 
the Farm Manager." In a multi-purpose cooperative society in Kolhapur District out 
ofa grand total of Rs. 1,91,000 outstanding as short term loan, Rs. 95,000 were against 
only 11 members. This was more or less the state of affairs all over the country. 
"E The patels in Gujrat, the Mukhyestar in Mysore, the patels and sarpanchs in Madhya 
— Pradesh and ex-Zamindars in the United Provinces, and their counterparts else where, 
hold the keys of power in the agricultural Cooperatives. Initially, these rich persons 
with’ deep vested interests, oppose the establishment of a cooperative society. But once 
le societies came into being mu ers their way into the societies, "perhaps in order 
pun a eee unds."16 Jt may be difficult for the rich to enter the 
NS 1 0 b quite easy for the rural vested interests to take their camels 
ne oat en of easy money and power of a cooperative 
re ite. a es, "Because of their weak economic position the 
STRE 5 3 p-sharers and village servants have generally been kept out of the 

s and have failed to benefit from the cooperative movement."17 


armers and the moneylenaers stand to gain in more than 
operati: They acquire control over the funds of the s 
even for private lending. They dominate the Cooperative so throughly 
event small farmers and other rural poor from obtaining sufficient 
e forced ES approach the same moneylenders for private 


one way by 
ociety which 
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credit. Thus, there are clear indications of strong bias against the rural poor. The 
rich cultivators, or the Kulaks, as they are sometimes called, are using the coope- 


ratives as an instrument of further exploitation of the small, marginal and submarginal 
farmers. ° 


The AIRCRC realized this development and suggested to the Government of India 
the need to create a Small Faremer’s Development Agency. The Government of India 
have gone a step further and decided to create, in addition, a Marginal Farmers and 
Agricultural Labourers Development Agency. How far these agencies will cure the 
strong bias against the rural poor that exists in the cooperative movement as such, it would 
be difficult to predict at thi$ stage. 


— 
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Have Indian Philosophical 
| Theories any Practical 


Utility? 


"By Dr. R. N. Vyas, 
E. M. A., PH. D., (D. LITT.,) LL. B., S.R. 


£n 


5 'The modern man has developed a pragmatic attitude. He tries to weigh everything 
9 3 on the balance of utility. Hence, whether one likes it or not, one has to satisfy the 
ry modern man by showing the utility of every branch of knowledge. Science has endeared 
itself only through this method. And Philosophy too must demonstrate its utility 
before it can be acceptable to the modern world. Itis fruitless to argue with the modern 
man that he should abandon his method of judging the value of everything through 
utility, because it is his faith that this is the only way of judging the worth of every- 
thing. Rightly has the Bhagavadgita declared "Man is of the nature of his faith : what 
— — his faith is, that, verily, he is”! Unfortunataly the Western brand of Philosophy is 
F usually an “arm-chair philosophy" and therefore produces this misgiving in the minds 
of some scholars that philosophy is totally unconcerned with the practical affairs of man- 
£ nd. This very spirit is echoed in the words of Bertrand Russell when he writes “The 
- philosophy, therefore, which is to be genuinely inspired by the scientific spirit must deal 
with somewhat dry and abstract matters, and must not hope to find an answer to the 
practical problems of life"?. And this pessimistic attitude `of Russell cannot be dis- 
missed as the words of a senile mind, because philosophy in the West has “progressd” 
from the “practical” to the un-practical or useless and from the useless to the ‘“non- 


E sensical" so faras an average person's judgement of growth of the Western philosophy 
is concerned. 


But one must distinguish the sense of the word "practical" as understood in the 
र 1 its sense as understood in India. The Western man thinks that whatever 
tical must be able to enable a person to effect changes in the environment. Any- 
at falls short of this, must be termed useless. To the Indian mind, however, 
practical must be such as can enable a person to effect some desirable change 

Thus, for an Indian, whatever can help a man in making suitable alter- 


is practical in the real sense of the term. On the other hand, whatever can 


nner self, to the victory of the outer nature. This implies 
discovery, self-discipline and the advancement of the 
DEA 2 
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This view of practicality has much to commend itself. JÜ we feel satisfied bv the 
milking of the nature alone, by the enlargement of our material resources alone. by the 
results of our technological and scientific advancement alone which have provided 
enormous material comforts to mankind, we cannot hope to bring the horizons of peace 
harmony and universal prosperity to the steps of mankind 


Lewis Mumford, a famous American sociologist has indirectly accepted the Indian 
view of “practicability” when he declared “The progressive exchange of his natural, 
biological, and psychological self to his truly human self is what man alone can effect 
and create and he is human only in so far as this has been effected by him in his own 
reason.” It is not external glory that counts. It is complete unfoldment of our inner 
self that is significant and can lead mankind towards the pinnacle of real progress. 
Anything that helps this inner progress is practical, The ideal person of Indian Philo- 
sophy is therefore a Buddna, a Ramkrishna, a Vivekananda, a Tagore. a Gandhi and 
not an Alexander, or a Napolean, or even a Marx. 


A Note of Practicability : 


It we understand the above meaning of the term “practicability”, we shall find that 
Indian Philosophy is quite practical? 


Every system of Indian Philosophy except the Charvaka holds this view that human 
life is a sad story of suffering. Agonies natural and supernatural in character, influence 
human life to such an extent that one cannot enjoy even material comforts for a long time. 
Indian Philosophy was born as an attempt at finding out a stage where a person shall not 
be affected by these miseries. This point is worth noting. While the Western Philo- 
sophy was born out of a mere intellectual curiosity or wonder, the Indian Philosophy 
has a very practical end to realize. It has to find out that sphere of life where the mundane 
miseries and agonies cease to affect man's mind and where, according to the Advaita 
Philosophy of Shankara, man becomes an embodiment of bliss. Therefore the common 
pursuit of Indian Philosophical theories is to give a concept of liberation *Unoksha) where 
the bonds of unhappiness are broken for ever. This is the common objective of both the 
orthodox schools like the Nyaya-Vaisheshika, Samkhya-Yota, Purva Mimamsa and 
Uttara Mimamsa ((i.e. Vedanta) and the heterodox schools like the Jaina and the Bauddha. 


It is true that there has been some difference of opinion amongst these schools about 
the way the state of liberation can be attained. They have also differred about the exact 
nature of liberation. But they are unanimous on this point that the state of liberation is 
free from every trace of pain and misery and that itis possible to “attain this state. 


Now how can we deny that pain and miseries are the most baffling problems of human 
life ? Shall we not call that system of thought practical that tries to solve these problems.? 

It should also be noted that almost all the systems of Indian Philosophy give impor- 
tance to the system of Yoga. The Yoga methodology was discovered by the. sage Patanjali 
and was accepted by all the systems of Indian Philosophy except the Charvaka because 
it is a system ofa well-planned psychological disetpline. This is a very practical device 
^" concentrating mind op mére desirable object and making body and mind healthy 
In fact many Westerners are now seeking the help ofthe Yoga to achieve the health of mind 
e 
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24 
the Indians not only tried to know the real; they also found 
It is an outstanding feature of Indian Philosophy that it 
heory and practice, between a merely intellectual know- 
lines of the truth discovered. The Isha Upanishad 


and body. This shows that 
out a way to reach that Real. 
does not, draw a wedge between t 
ledge and an effort to lead a life on the 
has declared : 


Into blind darkness enter they 

That worship ignorance; i 

m Into darkness greater than that, as 1t were, they 
b. That delight in knowledge.* 


| A barren intellectual exercise achieves nothing. Philosophy shall really be useless 

D and unpractical if it does not impel a person to transform his life in the light of the truth 
B. discovered by him. And since in India Philosophy blossoms in religion, we shall have 
to concede that Indian Philosophy is really practical. Mot only this, it has been declared 
that one can grasp higher truth only when one's heart and mind are moral to the core. 
This truth is conveyed by the Katha Upanishad : 


Not he who has not ceased from bad conduct, 
Not he who is not tranquil, not he who is not. composed, 


Not he who is not of peaceful mind 
Can obtain him by intelligence;? 


That Indian Philosophy has been quite practical can be understood from the fact 
_ that Ashoka who tried to win the world through religion and righteousness and Gandhi 
. who fought a unique non-violent battle against a fully armed powerful enemy with success 
- flourished in India. The very fact that Indian culture has been successful in defying the 
.. forces of destruction throughout long-long centuries again points to the fact that 
LI, Indian Philosophy did instil iron courage in the hearts of the inhabitants of India. It 
to has also been successful in synthesising the various elements of human society that came 
in India and found a throbbing unity through incredible variety. 


— And lastly, it may be mentioned that Indian Philosophy never preached inactivsm. 
‘the philosophical theories of India enjoin people to be active. In fact attempt has 
made to lift action to the level of desireless action so that people would never shun 
under the influence of failure or defeat. On the spiritual level action is directecd 
t ds the realization of the spiritual ideal. On the mundane level action is directed 
TC š ghting against evil elements undauntedly without any fear of loss of life or 

T Of efeat. We therefore, come to the conclusion that Indian Philosophy is quite 
ture, and any allegation that tries to show that Indian Philosophy is un- 
oted either in ignorance about the real nature of Indian Philosophy ora 
belittle the value of Indian Philosophy because of some undersirable motives. 
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Lewis Mumford, The Transformation of Man (New York ; Harper & Brothers, 1956), p. 24 
Isha Upanishad, 1X. 


Katha Upanishad, 11-24. 
The Bhagavadgita, 11-47, 48. 


“Ideal or perfect knowledge would not be anything like what we mean by knowledge, it 
would be more like feeling, in thatthe distinction between the knower and the known would 
have disappeared altogether, and knowledge would no longer be medited through the forms 
of language or through our limited categories of thought. It would be direct and 
intuitive, an identification of mind with reality," declares Bradley (Quoted from “The 


Nature of Metaphysics” sedited by D.F. Pearce, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London, 
19753722822): 
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Secularism : Its Nature and 
Process of Growth in Indic 


Dr. Ram Chandra Gupta. 


There was a time in human history when religion played a dominant role in the 
life of individual, nay, human society. |t influenced and directed all kinds of activities 


^ of human society political, social and economic. But it gradually became degenerated 
| into the hands of unworthy persons and was misused by them for their personal gains. 
wo When religion lost its real essence, when it was wrongly converted into a creed or dogma and 
ie) when it was no more regarded as a means for attaining self-realization, it became a source 


of discord and exploitation in- society and state. 


As a reaction to the social and political evils committed in the name of religion, the 
process of secularization started in society. Although there were other factors also which 
led to the growth of secularism in the West, serious social and political wrongs produced 
the reaction of which secularism was one of the fruits. The selfishness of the wealthy and 

influential classes, the unreasoning opposition to political and religious freedom, the 
stolid dogmatism of theology were, all powerful irritants; and it is not to be thought 
Strange thaf, among the working classes, consciousness of such a state of things begot 
not only extreme political therories, but the tendency to anti-religious reaction. Secu- 
larism was essentially a protest movement. Although it was an attempt to provide a 
positive policy, its positive nature was based upon a specific limitation of ranges and 
jutlook, rendered possible only by reason of prejudice against the religious implications 
ife and conduct, which secularism refused to take into account. It proved impossi- 
E. therefore, as the history of secularism shows, for the movement to disentagle 
self from the political and social passions out of which it arose. 


शा आळा, secularism in the West was the logical climax of the movement of renai- 
reformation, development of science, advancement of knowledge and the emer- 
the philosophy of liberal democracy. Western secularism demonstrated the 
‘ ) human reason in political affairs’. But in India, secularism did not evolve 
x ern lines. India’s social, religious and political traditions, by and large, 
lar. As against the West, secularism in India is partly the result of her 
and cultural heritage and partly the result of her peculiar background 
arbarous conflicts that raged all over the country during the period of 
ule to another. Hence, secularism in India has been the product 
belief in the. spirit of toleration, reflected in the polytheistic character 
ell as of consideration of expediency. 
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estern secularism-ssparation of State from the 
ituation. In India, there had been no church- 
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state controversy. Hinduism is notan organised religion. The philosophical tradition 
of no other country is so free from racial, religious or nationalist bias as that of 
India. Itis however true that in the ancient or medieval periods India could not evolve 
a concept of the state as a temporal reality of pure power-politics, The identification 
of the state with dharma, implying the rule ° of righteousness and justice, in the ancient 
period was in large measure a projection of spiritual transcendentalism in the realm of 
politics. In the medieval period the priestcraft exercised a strong influence on Indian 
polity, whether Hindu or Islamic, and theology was blended with politics and law in 
avery subtle and intimate manner. Hence it was thought expedient to develop a concept 
of state from a standpoint of pure power-politics. It was necessary to avoid any possible 
conflict in future between the state and religion, keeping in view of an overwhelming 
influence of the priesteraft on Indian politiy in the medieval period. 


It was under the British rule that there was a considerable progress in India towards 
the evolution of a secular polity. Although there was no philanthropy in imperialist 
politics of the British ruling class, the secular and democratic temper of the British 
contributed immensely to her success in India as an imperial power. The British Govern- 
ment undoubtedly achieved conspicuous success both in thé negative and positive aspects 
of secularism the former upholding,a certain type of laissez faire in religious matters. 
It did not disturb the equilibrium of traditional beliefs and customs of the Indian people 
and also devised a progressive political machine which the Englishmen could conveni- 
ently and efficiently handle. The Indian intellectual ‘elite ef the 19th century, which was 
acreation of the British rule, was naturally drawn towards it. It admired the British 
administration for its making a departure from medieval polity in which the state was 
considered more or less the private property of the ruler and where there was no scope for the 
rule of law. The British administration, in spite of its being imperialist in tone and 
acharacter, gradually set the political machine in motion for enthroning the concept or 
individual rights over and above that of passive obedience and quiet submission to the 
commands of the state. Raja Rammohan Roy was the first Indian of the modern era, 
who not only deeply felt but also publicly admitted that his country was grateful to the 
British nation for teaching her democratic and secular values of the West. He held 
a great admiration for the British for the excellence of their judicial administration and 
administrative machine. He thought that India was fortunate enough to be under the 
able guidance of the British nation which worked to ensure her people the, same civil 
and religious privileges which the citizens of England were enjoying. Bankim Chandra 
Chaterjee also remarked in his famous essay on “Independence and Dependence” 
that the British rule offered to the Indians some invaluable compensations. He wrote 
that the distinction which existed in British India between an English man and Indian 
was “far less galling than the distinction which existed between the Brahrflans and Sudras" 
in ancient India where there were different Jaws and rules for them. The recognition 
of the principles of civil liberty and the introduction of European science and literature 
were regarded as significant gains for the loss of political power.’ Nurtured in the 
doctrines of British liberalism of Bentham and Mill and the historical school of Burke 
and Montesquieu, Indian intellectuals were ` highly excited by the secular professions 
of the British Government. The Declaration made in the Charter Act at 1833 which 
opened public services to all the Indians without" any reference ío religion, birth or 
colour had a strong appeal to them. The Royal Proclamation (of Queen Victoria) 
in 1858, which aimed at pacifying the bitterness aroused by the Revolution of 1858 
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(popularly known as the Indian Mutiny), was hailed by them as an eloquent expression 


of secular ideals. It declared: “We disclaim alike the right and the desire to impose 


our convictions on any of our subjects...that all shall alike enjoy the equal and im- 
partial protection of law” and that the British Government shall ‘abstain from all in- 
terference with the religious beliefs or workship of any of our subjects”. 


The Western ideals of material and scientific progress and secularism were also 
imbibed by the leaders of the Indian National Movement. The occasional communal 
clashes and controversies that ultimately led to the partition of India in 1947 did not 
dilute in any way the political and secular outlook of the Indian nationalism. There 
comes a period (between 1920 and 1947) in the history of national movement when 
Gandhi approached the problem of religious communalism from a different angle. He 
tried to work out a change of heart by the religion of love. But he failed, because 
he took up religion which had become a tool of polities and ceased to be a force of faith. 
He failed not because he tried antics or that religion is not intrinsically what he thought 
it to be, but because the knowledge, has become wedded to power and divorced from 
virtue. Prof, A.N. Whitehead, an eminent philosopher of the modern age, defines 
religion as the ‘force of belief, cleansing the inner parts’. Gandhi did not use religion 
to resist either secularism or the new ideas, but to serve them. In 1940 when Liaquat 
Ali alleged that ‘the sole objective of the Congress under Mahatma Gandhi s fostering 
care has been the revival of Hinduism and the imposition of Hindu culture on all 
and sundry’, the Mahatma ‘gave a memorable reply : ‘So far as my own objective is 
concerned, my life is an open book. I claim to represent all the cultures, for my religion, 
whatever it may be called, demands the fulfilment of all cultures...... I regard all reli- 
gions with the same respect.’ Gandhi was neither ashamed of nor frightened by the 
. mention of God or religion as his illustrious disciple Jawaharlal Nehru was. He met poli- 
tics by religion with a simple belief in the progress of mankind. But itisa pity that he 
was misunderstood even by his own partymen and that he failed in his mission of bring- 
ing about communal harmony in the country by the religion of love. 

With Gandhi passed away the last active resistance to use religion to wrong ends. 
] In their enthusiasm for secular values, our leaders have preferred to drop completely 
— religion out of Gandhism without realising the fact that the whole history of India is 
distinguished by the spirit of toleration and goodwill. They feel that it is only through 
the secular state, based on the Western ideals, that the people can be held high above 
religious communalism in political matters. 


This objective was kept in the forefront when the Constitution of the Indian Republic 
s framed. While the term ‘secular’ nowhere appears in the Constitution of India, read- 
j g of ts relevant articles (15 and 16 from 25 to 28) will clearly indicate the strong 
धग bases for the secular state. The above articles may be examined under 
ad ji (1) the right of the individual to equal treatment by the State, irrespec- 
of his ligion and faith, (2) the right of the individual to freedom of religion, (3) 
ights of religious groups, and (4) the principle that State funds shall not be used 
ic te any religion. All these articles dealing with the above headings are K in Part 


t of e concepts and ideals that India assimliated during the course of her 
tercourse with Great Britain. In this context Sardar D. K. Sen aptly remarks 
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that ‘greater than the conquests of the British armies have been the conquests of the 
British concepts of freedom and democracy'. 


Secularism has now become an article of faith with our leaders, who are entrusted 
with the task of shaping the future destiny of India. They feel that it is only through 
secularism that the two nation theory, based on religious antagonism between the 
Hindus and Muslims, which played a great havoc in 1947 and is playing even now, 
particularly in respect of Kashmir, can be finally putastop to. Their faith in secularism 
has been further strengthened by the creation of Bangla Desh. The breaking away of 
Bangla Desh from Pakistan pas completely belied the assumptions on which the partition 
of the Indian sub-continent was carried out. When the partition was decided upon in 
1947 it was assumed that once the Muslims were grouped in a separate and viable state, 
the problem of Muslim co-existence with the Hindus would be solved. This has not 
come to pass. The recent develópments in Pakistan has underscored two things; One, 
the bond of religion, however fervently held, is not strong enough either to overcome 
tensions and contradictions of a social, economic and political nature or to preserve the 
political unity of the country. Two, a Muslim country gan hope to progress only by 
eschewing revivalism and the theocratic framework and not by deliberately fostering it. 
To what extent Pakistan and other? Muslim countries will draw the right conclusion from 
the disintegration of Pakistan is something that remains to be seen. 


As regards India, one has to remember that during fe last twentyfive years she has 
both consciously and sedulously tried to build up a secular society within the country 
and the that content of her secularism mostly stems out of concern to bridge the gulf 
between the Hindus and the Muslims so as to evolve a strong and stable nation. The 
other aspects of secularism, viz., modernization, rationalism, etc., have not been given 
adequate emphasis and as such, secularism has been primarily confined to 8 political 
action rather than evolving into an overall process. If it is to develop into an overall 
process, it will then have to be a much broader and fundamental movement than merely 
becoming a political and constitutional activity which it has been so fare Indeed, secu- 
larism in India has been both a conscious philosophy and a matter of state policy in 
respect of the elite who guide the destiny of our country. However, there is a  con- 
siderable room for the inculcation of secularism as a rational philosophy of life and 
conscious activity in every sphere of the Indian society. . 


If secularism has to be meaningful in India, it must then be interpreted in terms ofa 
desire to modernize. This involves a rational activity on the part of the State for 
bringing about structural changes in the entire social set-up. Modernization is a very 
complex process. It does not mean merely an economic and teclfnical development 
as it is understood in India. Modernization is something more than this. It entails 
a complete freedom from particularistic loyalty to caste and custom or"religion and 
community, as also a scientific spirit to deal with the problems of social, economic and 
political nature. x 


Further, secularism also does not mean merely a separation of the state from religion 
and political and constitutional mechanism. 1t means, other things being equal, 
a conscious change ip the entire (Indian) social structure which is largely 
governed by traditional culture. Not to speak of the people at large, even the intelle- 
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ctuals in India are not free from the influence of traditional culture. Howsoever they may 
brag of their scientific and rational outlook in social and political matters and talk about 
secularism, they still continue to think and act In terms of their castes, religions; apea 
ges and regions. Such an attitude can never be called scientific and secular. The values 
which emanate from the Indian culture are quite congenial to the maintenance of tradi- 
tion. The various social practices and habits, such as child marriage, dowry, disregard 
for a female child, contempt for lower-caste people , etc., and social institutions, ‘like 
caste and kin, still put a premium on the maintenance of traditional pattern. In fact, 
innovation or departure from the traditional pattern is discouraged. 


such as its antagonism to, may its 


Secularism has been thought of in various ways, y. k auf ME 
utilitarianism, indivi- 


rejection of religious values, and its consistancy with rationality, 
dualism, etc. It has also been regarded as the sine qua non of economic development, 
industrialization and an overall advancement in favour of rationality. A complete break 
from the traditional social structure is implicit in the process of secularization. 


The movement towards secularism in India appears to be in a bewildering situation 
and faces certain challenges. On the one hand, if there is an emphasis on other-world- 
liness and a slant for escapism from the realities of this world, then on the other there is 
the degeneration of material gains and activity and the distortion of political and social 
ethics. These set of things nót only look queer and contradictory to each other, but 
they have also become a stumbling block inthe growth of secularism in India. *Further, 
Hinduism, the main religion of India, isa very tolerant religion which embraces various 
sects and philosophies and which does not put. premium on any single method of worshipp- 
ing and attaining salvation. But its democratic character and philosophy of universalism 
have been tarnished on account ofthe caste system which has been and continues to be 
an integral feature of Hinduism. As the caste system puts a premium on functional di- 
ferentiation, mainly on an ascriptive basis, it tends to undermining the universalistic phili- 
sophy which Hinduism is famous for. 


To analyze the situation further, the Hindus constitute a majority of population 
in India, but because Hinduism is not an organised religion and it is known for its 
spirit cf toleration, the Indian Government finds it easier to interfere with the personal 
laws of the Hindus. In itsattempt to ensure religious diversities in the name of secularism 
the State in India has taken itself to reform the Hindu law,leaving Muslim and Christian 
: - laws untouched. Such an action on the part of the Indian Government can hardly be 
7 ally justified. , As the fact stands, it has failed to act in consonance with the require- 


i ecular sta s" At the same time, one has to admit that there isa preponderance of the 
C tura rituals in respect of inauguration of new schemes and projects in the country, 
jected to by persons of other faiths. Itis a patent fact that even in the 
1 ellectual activities, the considerations of family, caste, community, etc. 
scenes and there is a great deal of scope for social and religious prejudices 
und rsuch circumstances. Innovation, and freedom, of activity is not appre- 
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Indeed, economic and technological growth and political and constitutional me- 
chanism are necessary for the development of secularism. But over and above, the 
citizens are to be rightly educated in order to reduce the influence of the traditional 
culture on the one hand, and to facilitate the development of rationality, individualism 
and innovation on the other. However, fór the sake of rationality and innovation, 
ethical values are not to be sacrificed. Secularism should not become either a sheer 
matter of party-politics or a vote-catching device, as it is mostly the case today. The 
leaders and intellectuals in India must search their hearts and find out whether or not they 
are true to the goal of secularism. [tis a truism that it is they who for their own per- 
sonal motives, mostly misguide the simple masses and make them fight against one 
another, thereby leading the Society towards disunity and disruption, There is a lot of 
politics going on in the country in the name of secularism. It is no use of talking about 
it and appointing committees and commissions for its attainment unless our leaders 
and intellectuals, entrusted with the task of shaping the destiny of our country, cleanse 
their hearts and work honestly for building India a really secular state, which remains 
free from all kinds of social and political prejudices and inhibitions and which permits 
rationality and innovation in every sphere of human activity, but without sacrificing 
the ethical and human values. They must also admit the fact that secularism in India 
will have to convert the people and,not to conquer them. The Indians are still a deeply 
religious people and the role played by religion in certain aspects of their life can hardly 
be ignored. And since the Indian society is a multireligious society, secularism in India 
has to develop along the lines of philosophy of co-existenct. All major policy decisions 
have to be arrived at on the basis of free exchange of views and, as far as possible, by common 
consent. In view of these facts, the Indian secularism is not likely to be an anti-thesis of 
religion; on the other hand, it might imbibe a certain measure of spiritualism. It cannot 
be developed and built purely on the Western lines, sacrificing the cultural and religious 
values of the Indian society. 
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— Student Cost at the 
— First Degree Level 
|. and its Implication 


Smt. Sateshwari Saxena. 


Cost is a sine qua non of educational enterprise. Cost is incurred by the institution 
| On one side and by the individual, who receives education, on the other. Cost of the 
| institution has received wide spread attention of the policy makers and researchers; and 
| rightly so. Institutions need huge amounts of money both for capital and current expen- 
diture. Now the general trend is to calculate the cost of an institution in terms of a unit : 
Unit cost per student, per teachers, per class, per building and so on. These exercises are 
important for all levels of education-primary, secondary or higher. But unit cost studies 
are specially recommended for higher education by the Education Commission. by 
virtue of its being the most expensive level. Only the current expenditure of an institution 
at the first degree level is estimated to be Rs. 494/— per student per annum. 


Student Cost : 


Butfinancial input by the institution is only half the story. Students spend a lot of 
money in the educational pursuit. Students come from different socio-economic cir- 
cumstances, this input by students gains significance. Students have to spend money on 
a number of items. Some items are obligatory like tuition and other fees charged by the 
institutions. Some items are not obligatory in the sense, that a student may or may not 
incur the expenditure like books and other stationery material, though they have direct 
‘bearing on educational performance and achievement. 


š Boarding, lodging, clothing, conveyance, recreation, hobbies are items which also 
_ comprise cost and a student has to meet these expenses also. The amount may vary, depend- 
ng on the circumstances of the students’ parents. But even the certain minimum becomes 
quite substantial. And it may become difficult for persons belonging to lower income 
groups to continue higher education even if they possess the calibre and the intelligence 
1 do so. The economic dualism of society may thus perpetuate, by the costs that the 


i 


tudents have to incur, in the educational process. And this is the implication of student 


The open door policy in general higher education is a boon to him. His 
E uem him to pe money on education and thereby increase 
ects. The poor is denied the apparant opportuni f i 
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If efforts are not made to pool the best brains of the country in higher education, 
whatever be the socio-economic circumstances of those brains, the loss is going to be 
colossal and lasting. Even in America, one of the richest and advanced countries of the 
world, the need to discover and involve abler students has increasingly been realiZed. In 
the words of Goldberg. “while competition with the Russians has given great impetus 
to the concern for the abler student, the fact that this concern ante-dates sputnik shows 
that other forces were at work. A maturing culture was beginning to see more value in 
intelligence and a maturing economy was providing greater scope for its exercise. A 
rapidly advancing technology was calling for a large increase in highly trained inanpower 
concurrent with rapidly decreasing opportunity for those with low ability.“ We too, 
are heading towards a more maturing culture and a more maturing economy 


Except for one or two studies! the area of student cost in education has been a neglect- 
ed one. About the items that shoyld be included under the head, there is no unanimity. 
Blaug and his associates consider two items essential under direct cost; one is the cost 
of books and stationery and the other the loss of output due to educational pursuit.5 
Pandit adds the “extra cost of maintenance in a hostel and cost of clothing." ~ 


I am of view that all the costs, direct, indirect and opportunity should be included 
in the student cost. Unless all the items are taken cognisance of. we shall not be able to 


solve the complex problems facing the world of education. The items are included under 
the following categories :— 


I. Tuition and other fees 
(a) Tuition fees; 
(b) Activity fees; 
(c) Examination fees; 


(d) Library and Reading-room fees; 
(e) Other fees if any. 


2. Ancillary educational expenditure ^ 

(a) Books; 

(b) Journals; x 

( Stationery; 

(d) Equipment. d 
3. Boarding and lodging expenditure 

(a) Boarding expenses—hostel or home; 

(b) Tea and refreshment; " 

(c) Rent of the room-Average rent, if at home; E 

(d) Other lodging expenses-light, water etc. 

e 

4. General expenditure ° 

(a) Dress, other clothing and their maintenannce: 

(b) Conveyance; .. 


(c) Recreation; 

(d) Participation in Cocurricular activities ; 

(e) Excursion and educational tour; : 

(f) Hobby pursuits. ` s 
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Opportunity Cost : 


A student foregoes certain income whilein pursuit of education. If a secondary 


school Jeaver does not go to college, he joins the labour force. The income that he fore- 
goes by not joining the labour market but joining the college instead, is the opportunity 
cost. The concept is unanimously accepted. In Vaizey’s words," In principle, a true 
economic cost is the cost of acting in a different manner; of foregoing the opportunity to do 


X because you haven chosen to a 3४८४४ 


But there is a lot of debate and disagreement on the application of this principle. Vaizey 
himself is doubtful about its applicability. He says, “The inclusion of income foregone opens 
the gate to a flood of approximations which would take the concept of national income 
away from its origin as an estimation of the measurerable flows of the economy; if 
income foregone is added to education costs it must also be added to other sectors of the 
economy...... and it is doubtful whether any more useful purpose is served by a statis- 


tical exercise of this kind...... TE) 


Schultz, Crowther and Blaug look otherwise. Schultz eonsiders earnings foregone, 
as one of the costs of education,” a key to a number of problems about education.” 10 
Crowther estimated the earnings foregone by the, 15-16 year old students of England 
to the extent of £92 million in 1958. 


Inclusion of opportunity, cost as a cost of education is forcefully argued by Blaug 
and his asscoiates. Earnings foregone by undergraduates can be estimated” from the 
age-specific earnings of matriculates...... "M, they say. “Social costs include earnings 
foregone inclusive of tax; private costs are exclusive of tax. However, the minimum 
income on which tax is payable in India is above the level of earnings of those of school 
or college age, so that no difference emerges from tax consideration, between private and 
social costs.) An undergraduate’s foregone income in India, does not include social 
cost. It is only private cost. š 


My views coincide with Schultz, Crowther and Blaug on the significance and in- 
clusion of opportunity cost as a cost item in education. It is this cost that 30 children 
out of 100 in the age-group 6-11 are yet out of school in India, when they should have 
been inside the school by 1960. The provision of free tuition and scholarship has failed 


| to attract talented students from lower income groups to higher education largely because 


this cost. And “the benefits of expansion, thus, went largely to the privileged rather 


sources of the data : 


Direct and indirect costs incurred by the Students. 
° : 
Opportunity cost. 


costs I obtained from the students themselves, though a questionnaire prepared 
e. Two science and two: Arts „constituent colleges of the University of 
acted. One was.a private college and one Goveriment in each group. 
८ Sr at random from the three year degree course in the two faculties. 
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Effort was made to get 50 questionnaires filled from cach faculty. But due to shortage 
of time at my disposal, for the article I had to stop at 80 questionnaires —-36 from science 
and 44 from Arts. Along with the costs mentioned in this article income-group_ of the 
students was also solicited. The information thus received is presented in the "article. 


' The annum here means the session which is of 10 months duration. 


(2) Opportunity cost : 


The payscales open to higher Secondary pass persons were obtained from the 
Employment Exchange; Indore. The existing payscales are taken : though revision of 
the payscales is also in the progess. Average of the four lowest payscales and allowances 
are calculated for the purpose of this article. The idea is to present an approximate 
view of the earnings that are foregone. Hence the figures may be taken only as approxi- 
mate figures. 


o 


TABLE—I 


Number and Percentage of Students According To Income Group 


Income per month Science Arts 
Income-group No. of Percentage No. of Percentage 
Students of income students of the in- 
5 group come group 
I. Rs. 1,000/- & above 09 25.00 09 20.45 
2. Rs. $00/- to 999/- e 11 30.6 15 34.09 
3. Rs. 300/- to 499 12 33.4 10 4 22.13 
4. Rs. 150/- to 299/- 04 11.0 10 22.73 
Total number of students 36 100.00 44 $ 100.00 


Number of Students in Science & Arts 30 


55.6 percent in Science and 54.54 percent students in Arts belong to the higher income 
group Rs. 500/- to Rs. 1,000/- group. Students from the income group Rs. 150/- to Rs. 
299/- are fewer in Science (11%) but higher in Arts (22.73). In my effort to find the 
reason I gathered that students from well-to-do families supplemented their education 
by engaging tuition etc., at school level, in addition to the better family environment and 
connection which they possess. Admission in science is relatively restrictives. So stu- 
dents from the lower income-group who did not do well in examination, to. secure admi- 
ssion in Science drifted to the Arts Faculw. There is also relation between student 
performance and the economic ¿md social, status of the family. — A sample study by Kerala 
University Education Department also subscribes to this view. 
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TABLE—2 


Cost in Tuition and other fees per Annum 


TNI a 


8 GG 


t Years at the first degree level Science Arts 
^ Govt. Private Govt. Private 
college college college college 
Rs. Rs. © Rs. Rs. 
i - - 211/- 

First year 188/- 219/ 164/. 

y Second year 198/- 229J- 174/- e 
: Third year 198/- 229/- 178/- 221 /- 


FU u u —— 


Average of three years 195/- 226/- 172/- 214/- 
EE EEE y J=—V 


^ 


TABLE—3 « 


Ancillary Educational cost per annum 


. 


oosa O SC —————————— Uraó 


Income-group Science Arts 
Rs.  1,000/- and above Rs. 310.74 Rs. 247.00 
Rs. 500/- to Rs. 999/_ Rs. 222.50 Rs. 220.00 
Rs. 300/- to Rs. 499/- Rs. 189.28 Rs. 152.30 
Rs. 150/- to Rs. 299/- Rs. 76.40 Rs. 116.25 
š 
Average Cost Rs. 199.73 Rs. 183.89 


^ 
s 


ts have to pay. Secondly freeship is awarded after a student has paid the fees. 
e pplies to scholarship facility. In this study only 12 students received scholarship. 


by the College was given only to 4 in all. Surprisingly not one of the freeship 
lers belongs to the lowest income group : 150-229. 


‘cost consists of books, stationery and other such items which are directly 
educational process. The difference of this expenditure is more glaring 
in Arts—highest income group expenditure is Rs. 310.74 and of the lowest 
sort of vicious circle Bets created. Students are poor and backward. 
dies. But the: inhibiting financial implications affect their perfor- 


^ e 
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TABLE- 4 
Boarding and Lodging cost per annum E 

Income-group Science Arts 

Rs.  1,000/- and above Rs. 1,608.80 Rs. 1,081.20 

Rs. 500/- to Rs. 999/— Rs. 1,119.20 Rs. 1,000.50 

Rs. 300/- to Rs. 499]. Rs. 985.4] Rs. 1,015.50 

Rs. 150/- to Rs. 299/- Rs. 1,050.00 Rs. 805.10 

Average cost Rs. 428.22 Rs. 428.24 
^ TABLE—5 


General Cost per annum 


Income-group Science Arts 

Rs.  1,000/- and above Rs. 612.50 Rs. 584.50 

Rs. 500/- to Rs. 999/— Rs. 367.50 Rs. 521.50 

Rs. 300/- to Rs. 499/- Rs. 352.85 Rs. 302.00 

Rs. 150/- to Rs. 299/- Rs. 381.00 Rs. 337.37 ® 
Average cost Rs. 428.22 Rs. 428.24 


Of the Rs. 1,000/- and above income group boarding and lodging expenses are 
higher in Science than in Arts. This seems tobe due to cultural differences. Except 
for the Rs. 300/- to Rs. 499/- group in Science (Rs. 985.41) which is lower than its 
counterpart in Arts (Rs. 1.015.50) and lower than the Rs. 150/- to"Rs. 299/- income 
group in Science (Rs. 1,050.00) average cost of Science students is higher. 


. 

In the category of general items there is one significant feature : the lowest in- 
come group students spend more; less expenditure on ancillary cost seems to be compen- 
sated here. Spending more on clothes and recreation may be one of their ways of 
self assertion. This is common observation that students from lower strata of society 
are generally more eager to adopt the modérn ways of hair-do and dress style etc., which 
incidentally are more expensive also. What is the cause and what is the effect perhaps needs 
amore scientific study; but the phenomena prevails. 


° ° 
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TABLE—6 


Average Opportunity cost—per annum | 
(In rupees) 


EE ... 
Pay Dearness Interim Additional EE 2 g peus Additional Total al 


Pay scale [ 
> Allowance Relief Dearness received 
Allowance | 
1 55-65 55/- 71/- 18/-, 4/- MC i, A TE 
2 90-170 90/- 71/- 18/- 4j- 183/- 
3 110-180 110/- 98/- 25/- 8/- 241 /- 
4 150-290 150/- 112/- 3r 8/- 295/- 
Total of the four scales = 867/- | 
D Average of the four scales = 217- P.M. 
Total for the annum Ë = 217x10 
= 2170/- 


TABLE—7 


Total and percentage cost per student per annum 


¢ Science Arts 
— Cost Category RR 
zm 
"x A Average Percentage Average Percentage 
Cost of total cost cost of total cost 
sic ND NT S o > पट 


z ‘ Rs. Rs. 

Tuition and other fees 195.00 4.66 172.00 4.38 
educational cost 199.73 4.78 183.89 4.69 |i 
and lodging cost. 1,190.82 28.46 975.57 24.81 | 

428.21 10.20 428.84 10.91 | 


ee NN ee कमी 
| 


2,013.76 48.10 1,760.30 44.79 


2,170:00 51.90 2,170.00 55.21 
eg cid us. 22358 
100.00 3,930.30 100.00 


4,183.76 
- VIDA coo E — l 


छा 
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A student at the first degree level spends Rs. 2,013.76 during the session in science 
and Rs. 1,760.30 in Arts. In the expenditure, fees is the lowest item (fees charged in 
Government coliege is calculated in the average cost-private college rates are higher as is 
shown in table—2. My purpose is served here even if the lower amount is taken. for the 
average). Itis Rs. 195/- in science and Rs. 172/- in Arts per annum. The ancillary 
educational cost is very close to the fees cost. In maintaining himself a student incurs 
Rs, 1,190.82 and Rs. 975.57, in science and Arts. Cost on general items, including 
clothing is more than the fees and ancillary expenditure. These costs are very significant 
in my view if educational opportunities are to be provided irrespective of economic 
circumstances. 

a 

Inclusion of opportunity cost in the cost of education is a debatable issue. And my 
reasons to include itin cost I have given earlier. The opportunity cost on the basis of 
the data obtained is Rs. 2,170/- per annum. There is no distinction in the science and 
Arts students-the distinction of the subjects, if it is there, does not matter much at that 
level. The total cost of education comes to Rs. 4,184/- in Science and Rs. 3,930/- in 
Arts per annum. The percentage of the opportunity cost in total cost is the same in Arts 


as calculated by Schultz for the American Students : 55 “percent. In science it is slightly 
lower : 51.9 percent. 


^ 


Slightly more than half of the total cost is the income foregone by the students. 
Why do students come for higher education then? It may bea logical question but the 
problem seems to be viewed only from the surface. People come for higher education 
because higher education ensures life-time carnings bigger and voluminous. Education 
is a sound investment, specially at the higher level, and the opportunity is open to all. 


My contention is that opportunity for education is not equal. There is an inbuilt 
check. And that check is of cost. And this is the implication of student's cost in 
education. This cost on,the basis of this study is Rs. 4,184/- in science and and Rs. 3,930- 
in Arts per annum. Those who can afford to invest these amount annually and wait for a 
better return in future will be the persons who will avail of the expanding f@cilities. What is 
after all important ? Present need are future possibilities ? A simple principle in Economics 
is that fulfilment of future needs are deferred in favour of the present urgent needs. Bread 
and butter (it is only bread in India) is more important than the future returns of education. 


° 

My submission is that student cost should be included in our plans and progra- 
mmes of education. It is in the interest of both the individual and the society that the 
best and the ablest are given the maximum opportunities in education irrespective of the 
socio-economic, cultural environment that they get due to the aceident of birth. Higher 
education stands “for humanism, for tolerance, for the adventure of ‘ideal and for the 
search of truth. It stands for the onward march of the human race towards even higher 
objectives.”!4 This is possible if the inhibiting cost-walls are demolished. s 


How to provide the financial help as suggested in this study is a subject of research. 
A sound rational and a workable scheme i$ necessary. But the ultimate aim is to over- 
come the hindrances experienced by students and also by those who have to divert their 
energies and talents to less profitable, may be harmful sometimes, channels. | may 
suggest an outline here on thebasis of jnterviews held’ by students and my own opinion 
on the subject. 


e. ^ 
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(1) The amount of scholarship should be decided on a more rational basis. It should 


suffice to. cover all items of expenditure. The facilities in vogue should further be streng- 
thened and extended. It should also be paid regularly and from the beginning of the 


session. 


(2) Institutions can increase the facilities that are extende 
students. Freeship is like a drop of water to the thirsty. 


d to poor but deserving 


ts I suggest subsidized hostels. Institutions engaged 


n (3) For boarding and lodging cos j 
with the U.G.C. at the helm of affairs, can find out 


in the venture of higher education, 
the ways and means to do it. 


¢ 


(4) Isuggest arrangement of part-time jobs to the students for the general and oppor- 
x tunity cost. Institutions can come forward and arrange jobs to those who want and 
Zi need it. The remuneration should be more in consorfance with the need; and the 
E studies should remain the first priority. Perhaps the existing university employment bureaus 
E can much better be exploited if such scheme is introduced. The work will incidentally 
teach the student the dignity „of labour, self reliance and self respect. The energies of 
the youth can also be channelized into constructive channels. This will be a right step in 
the direction of real equalization of educational opportunities. 


Education is in turmoil. There is crisis in education which is “more subtle, and 
less graphic than a food crisis or a military crisis but no less weighted with dangerous 
potentialities".]? The crisis has to be met, here and now, and with rationale. The 
study is an. effort in the direction. 
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Background of Doctorates 


U. S. Chaudhari 
and 
M. K. Raina 


Intellectuals rightly described as the “dissenting conscience of the community” by 
Noam Chomsky, form the major national asset, as they contribute directly to the “crea- 
tion, transmission and criticism of ideas” (Bottomore, 1964). They have an active and 
important role to play in the rapid modernisation of our country. Therefore, discovery, 
development and training of intellectual leaders who can contribute to the advancement 
of knowledge and learning is well recognised as an important function of modern education. 
y An unprecedented need for increasing the number of scholars is felt in every developing 
| nation. Doctorates and intellectuals help the nation survive and prosper, to staff swell- 
ing colleges, to expand the frontiers of knowledge, and to give direction to complex 
public affairs (Strauss, 1965). 


hi 


Almost in every country the climax of formal academic training is the earning 
of doctor's degree from a University or a recognised institution of higher education. The 
doctorate gives the recipient, what Samuel Strauss calls, a “learner's permit" to proceed 
with intellectual explorations of his own and the degree may therefore be said to serve 
asthe mark of the scholar and the scientist who contribute to the development of knowledge 
(Raina and Chaudhari, 1971). 


_ Given the general agreement on the importance of research, it is surprising that 
_ there has been so little research on researchers. The sociology of researchers or the reci- 
š pients of doctorates is not yet noted for the proliferation of its studies. Chaudhari (1967) 
— in his theoretical speculations accuses the Indian reformers that they did not pay any 
ttention to the social and economic basis of intellectual activities, and hardly recognised 


TENE 
Related Research : 
RE 


No research has been done specifically on the background of doctorates in our 
However, a few studies have been reported on the sociocultural backgrounds 
pecs teachers. Sinha (1970) made a study of sociocultural and organisational 
professional environment of Indian scientists and found that Indian scientists 
ly come from the middle economic class and the upper Hindu caste. Com- 

factors of caste and religious community linguistic affiliation seems to play 
So gnificant role in the selection of personnel and in the formation of cliques in 
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the scientific organisation. The bulk of scientists respondents feel that traditional Hindu 


values do not act as an inhibiting factor in the growth and utilization of science. A 


similar study by Jaysuriya (1970) on social characteristics, career, values and attitudes 
of Ceylonese research scientists, by and large, corroborate Sinha’s finding. Gore (1970) 
and others report the social and educational background of 1940 college teachers selected 


Iri . . B . ^ . . . . 
“ from 36 Institutions of eight states. They have examined the social characteristics, 
occupational life and social attitude of these college teachers. 
a 
Strauss (1965) researched high school background of 6.938 graduates who earned 
by a doctorate in 1957 in U.S.A.^Rank in graduating class and intelligence tests scores report- 
vt ed in standard scores. As indicated by high school records, wide differences in ability 
nd were found. In a separate study in 1965 he also examined the background of scholars 
y to ascertain how they had madejheir career choices. Harmon (1961) made a study of 
3t high school background of science doctorates who received third level research degree 
N from Universities in the U.S.A.,in 1958. This study revealed that physical scientists were 
d highest on ability measures and school size was strongly correlated with doctorate 
1l productivity. Astin (1970) examined women who received their doctorates in 1957 and 
E: 1958, and described their career choices, work patterns, occupational achievements and 
rewards: home, community and leisure activities and the obstacles these women have 
faced in thie careers. 
° 
ng 
he In this study an attempt has been made to answer the following questions : 
ed ° s 
ve 1. What are the age and sex statuses of the doctorates ? 
ge ; s Spies: ; 
2. What are their religious affiliations ? 
m 3. Whatis their language origin ? 
. " . € g 
Cl- $ 4. What is the social class of the doctorates ? 
7) 2 
ny 5. What languages do they know ? 
ed . MC : 
6. What are their academic and professional statutes ? ^ 
i 7. What are their parents’ occupations and educational achievements ? 
ur . 
ds PROCEDURE 
181 ^ 
. 
` The sample used in this study comprised of only those recipients of doctorates who 
m- 


were awarded Ph. D. degree by the University of Indore till December 1969. The 
ay University of Indore, Indore. Madhya Pradesh, was started in May, 1964 and it has in 


an allten faculties. The University had awarded Ph. D. degrees to 23 candidates in various 
~ ^ faculties by the end of the year 1969. The distribution of the doctorates is presented 
i yearwise and subjectewise im Table 1, Table 2 presents facultywise distribution of 
Jer s 


the doctorates. 


Í M 4 
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Table—1 


Yearwise and Subjectwise Distribution of Doctorates. 
e 


“3-2 TOS 


ati ea jec Number of Conferred Number of Res- 
र cire i Doctorates pondent Doctorates 
: Year i Mathematics 2 
3 1963 Chemistry 2 2 
, December Economics 2 2 
| 1968 Zoology 2 2 
& Botany I 
a Commerce ७ ५] ] | 
n Physics 4 3 | 
f H ' 
(an Mathematics 4 4 
| December English S l l 
I 1969 Pol. Science 1 l 
| Physics 2 2 
Statistics l 1 
Total 23 20 
TABLE—2 


Facultywise Distribution of Doctorates (January 1968 to Dec. 1969) 


Faculty : Number Actual Number Studied 


Faculty of Arts 4 4 
Faculty of Science 8 6 
Faculty of commerce l 1 
Faculty of Engineering 10 9 


23 20 Y 


On January 1968 convocation, the University conferred the Ph. D. on 4, and on 
ber 4968 convocation on 5 candidates. Thus 4 candidates in the faculty of 
| Science, 1 in commerce and 10 in in the faculty of Engineering were awarded Ph. 
respectively. Table 1 & 2 also illustrate the actual number of respondent 


e © 
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Relevant information about age, sex, teaching experience and research experience 
of 20 respondent doctors is presented in Table 3 (a), The sample entirely consists of 
males having a mean age of 36.3 years with a range of 25 to 53 years. The mean 
graduate teaching experience of the sample is 11.25 years with a range of 0 to 3o years 
and the mean post graduate teaching experience is 5.36 years with a range of 0 to 16 
years. The mean research experience (years taken in completing Ph. D. thesis) of the 
sample is 3.5 years. 


TABLE —3 (a) 
Demographic Characteristics of Doctorates 
Sex Number 
Male 20 
Female o — 
| Age 

Mean 36.30 years 

= Range 25-53 years 
Experience 
Graduate ० 11.25 years, Range 0.30 year. 

° Post-Graduate 5.36 years, Range 0.16 years. 

Research Experience 

E : Mean 3.5 years ° 
Range 2 to 6 years 


TABLE—3 (b) 


Facultywise Average Ages of Doctorates 


ə 


Faculty of Arts 41.20 years 

Faculty of Commerce 35.00 

Faculty of Science 35.20 °. 
= Faculty of Engineering 34.33 


with a range of 2 to 6 years. Facultywise average age of doctors is shown in Table 3 (b). 
Inter faculty comparison of the age of doctors demonstrates that the doctorajes of Arts 
faculty are the oldest and the doctorates of Engineering faculty are the youngest. 


Instrument : 

To study the socio-educational background of the doctorates questionnaire was 
circulated, in which they were asked to report their age, sex, social class, religion, language 
origin, languages known, academic and professional statuses and the occupation and 
education of their parents. They were also asked to indicate the name of countries visited 
and scholarships and academic awards won. 

> 
FINDINGS 
° Language origin : Ë : 
This study reveals that all the 20 doctorates studied are Hindus and they come 
` ® . 
from the middle class of the society. 
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TABLE—4_ 


Language Origins of the Doctorates 


Language origin Number 
Bengali le 
Hindi 9 
Marathi 4 
Panjabi 2 
Sindhi 2 
Telgu 2 
Total 20 


Table 4 shows that the biggest group of the doctors is of Hindi language origin and 
second group is of Marathi origin. It is quite expected as Indore is predominantly a 
Hindi speaking city and it was the capital of the then Holkar State of Marathas. | 


/ Languages Known : i 


Table 5 presents the languages known to the doctorates from different faculties. A 
close observation of table 5 indicates i 


X TABLE—5 
Languages Doctorates Faculty of Faculty of Faculty of Faculty of 
Known N-20 Arts (4) Comm. (1) Science (6) Engineer- F à 
ing (9) 
- Hindi 20 100% 100% 100% ° 100% 
English 20 100% LOO Ae 00% 100% 
Sanskrit I 25% == = ux 
Bengali l — — — JI 
" Sindhi 2 — — 16.66% 11 0111 ४6 
Urdu : 3 25% — 16.66 % J IB a 
Panjabi 3 25 — 16.66% 11.11% 
Marathi 4 — — 33.33% DD DDS = 
German 3 — — 385392 11.11% 
Telgu 2 25%, x 16.66% SN ; 
Bhasa Indonesia I 25% — PY AE 


* Number in paranthesis presents the number of doctorates in the faculty. 

that Hindi and English languages are known to all the 20 doctorates and the third most 
wn language is Marathi. The doctorates of science faculty k i Ñ 

) | now 

Bec dd y the highest number 


Background : 


š indicated by Table 6 (a), no doctorate in the sample got third class at the high 
graduate and post graduate level. 4 doctorates got first class and 16 got 
1 the high school examination. 8 i E 
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TABLE--—6 (a) 


Academic States of Doctorates (all Faculties Combined) 


a 


Examination , Division Obtained 

First Second Third 
High School 4 16 —- 
B.A./B.Sc./B.Com. 5 15 — 
M.A./M.Sc./M.Com. 9 11 — 


5 obtained first class and 15 second class at the graduate level. 9 got first class and lI 
second class at the post graduate level. 


o 


° a 
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TABLE—6 (b) 
Facultywise Academic Status of Doctorate 
Faculty High School : Graduation Post-Graduation. 
ED fe. Hl I H — II I m DI 
Faculty of 1 3 — l 3 ze = 4 ~ 
Arts (N=4) (25%) (75%) (2579 (5⁄2 (100%) 
¿ Faculty of  — l — c | = I mx Pw 
Commerce (100%) (100%) (100%) 
(N=1) ^ 
Faculty of 1 55 — 1 5 = 3 3 ze | 
Science (16.67%) (85.33 ५८) (16.67 %) (83.33 %) (50% (50%) | 
RUS 6 76 76 % % 76 % | 
Faculty of 2 7 — 3 6 — aio 4 — | 
Engineering (22.22) (77.77) (33.33) (66.66) (55.55) (44.44) 
(N=9) 200 hr A TE Des cox 
- TABLE—6 (c) 
Inter-Faculty Comparison of Divisions 2 
Faculty High School Graduation Post-Graduation. 2 
I II HI I il If I lI I 
Ars 25% IBIS — 209/27" ops च्य — . 35.1694 MEE | 
, Science 2552 325% 2054 3353S == BRD T | 
Commerce | — 625% — —* 6.66% — 11.11% EO qM | 
Engineering 50% 43.7524 -° — 60% 40% ° — 55.55% 36.36% — | 
l 
i 


———— 3. 
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Facultywise academic status of doctorates is presented in Table 6 (b). Interfaculty 
comparison of divisions is shown in Table 6 (c). Faculty of Engineering leads in academic 
performance in various examinations. There are 2 first classes at high school, 3 at graduate 


and 5 at post-graduate level. As regards the research scholarships, one was awarded 
in the Faculty of Science and three in the Faculty of Engineering. Two doctors, one in 


the Faculty of Science and the other in the Faculty of Engineering, respectively visted 
Czechoslovakia and Switzerland as visiting scientists. 


Parental Education and Occupation. 


Educational achievements of the parents are presented in the Table 7 (a). SPA 
parents are post-graduate, 20% graduate, 10% Intermediate 30% High School, 
20% Middle, 10% Primary and 5% illiterate. All the post-graduate parents belong to 
the faculty of Engineering. All fathers of the doctorates from the Faculty of Arts and 
3 Commerce received education below High School. Father of one doctorate from the 


faculty of Arts is illiterate. ! 


| 1 TABLE—7 (a) 


Educational Qualifications of the Fathers of Doctorates. 


í 


Qualifications Facultyof Facultyof Facultyof Faculty of Total 
(Arts (4) Comm. (1) Science (6) Engineering Percentage 
(9 20 

Illiterate 25% — — — 5 ‘ ° 
Primary 252 100% — — 10 

Middle 50% — — DD DD 20 

High School = — 33.33% 44.44% ` 30 

Intermediate — — 16.66% © 11.11% 10 

Graduate — = 50% 1.11% 20 

Post-Graduate = = = HENS 5 

L 
Table—7 (b) 


Occupations of the Fathers of the Doctorates 


Occupation Faculty of Faculty of Faculty of Faculty of Total 
Arts (4) Comm. (1) Science (6) Engineering 
(9) 


Teching ^ = — 
MEC n == 3(33.33 %) 3(15% 
zie VENE T — — 1(16.66%) =. f: ^ 
Manageria is Ac = 1(11.11%) 165% 
x = 4(66.66%) 4(44.44%) — 9(45%) 
125%) 100050 = S 2(10%) 
25074) = 2 11.41%) 33059) | 
= (1656552 = 1(5%) 
. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar | 
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Table 7 (b) presents the occupations of the parents of doctorates 45% parents are 
clerks, 15% teachers, 15% businessmen, 10% farmers. 5% Medical Practitioners VÀ 
Manager and 5% Contractors. Table 7 (a) and 7 (b) indicate that the fathers of the 
doctors in Engineering and Science faculties are better educated and well placed. All 
of them are in the urban white collar jobs, which is certainly an adv 


: i ‘ antage over others, 
sofar asthe pursuit of higher education is concerned. 


DISCUSSIONS 


This study seems to support Mannhem's (1936) viewpoint that “one of the most 
Impressive fact about modern life is that in it, unlike preceding cultures, intellectual 
activity isnot carried on exclusively by a socially rigidly defined class, such asa priest- 
hood, but rather by a social stratum which is toa large degree unattached to any social 
class and which is recruited from an inclusive area of social life." Twentv doctorates of 
this sample come from six language groups which suggests that in the pursuit of higher 
learning linguistic or regional prejudice is not undually active. 


Absence of women doctorates in this sample points out that, in our country and 
particularly in the jurisdiction of University of Indore, higher education among women 
is still restricted to a privileged few. , Similarly the absence of scheduled and backward 
class doctors corroborate the finding by Gore er. al. (1970) and Sinha (1970) that the pre- 
sence of scheduled and backward class personnel grows thinner at every successive stage 
of education. ° 


The findings of this study indicate that the Engineering and Science faculty doc- 
torates are drawn from better educated homes and perhaps with longer traditions of 
education than doctorates of Arts and Commerce faculties. Most of the doctorates come 
from homes where the father is engaged in one of the urban white-collar occupations. 
Only the fathers of two doctorates, one from Commerce faculty and other from Arts, 
belong to rural occupatioh. 


In substance, the data of this small and exploratory study suggest that the students 
from educated or advantaged homes have better chances of doing well in their own 
educational career and have -therefore a better chance of being accepted in the competitive 
admissions to professional training programmes. Or it may mean that the better edu- 
cation of fathers is suggestive of better economic conditions which are likely to be deter- 
minative in the choice of professional careers (Gore et. el., 1970.) 


This being a small study of 20 doctorates out of which 9 belong to the Engineering 
Faculty, its findings should be interpreted with care and caution. Toa great gxtent intellectual 
activity is dependent on the socio-economic conditions (Chaudhuri, 1967) of the scholar. 
Hence further comprehensive studies are needed to probe deeper into the socio-economic 
and educational background of the researchers and scholars of other Indian universities.” 
This will help a long way in knowing the socio-economic basis of intellectual activity as 
well as in developing the sociology of research and scholarship. 
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State Financial Corporations  : 
in Indic 


T Dr. Ramkrishan Dube 


After Independence, when Índia launched upon a rapid programme of industrial 
development financial requirements both for short-term and long-term. increased rapidly 
Government took several important steps to provide institutional credit for long-term and 
medium term needs. Apart from the IFC and SFCs the other agencies were also set 
up with the active support of the Government and the Reserve Bank viz. NIDC (1954), 
NSIC (1955), ICICI (1955), Refinance Corporation (1958)—since merged with the Indus- 
trial Development Bank of India-which was established as a subsidiary to the Reserve 
Bank on Ist July, 1964, various State Small Industries Gorporations since 1958, State 
Industrial Development Corporations since 1960 and the latest additions to the capital 
market is Unit Trust of India (1964), LIC which subscribe directly to industrial securities 
and also act as underwriters. Other measures include nationalisation of 14 commercial 
banks, ‘pilot scheme’ of the SBI, Credit Guarantee Scheme administered by the RBI 
and channelling of Government funds under the State Aid to Industries through the 
agency of SFCs. Therefore, the wide gap previously existing in the structure of m- 
stitutional finance has been filled to a large extent by these new institutions. 

. 

Subject to certain conditions the provisions of the SFCs Act are broadly similar to 
those of the IFC Act 1948. Although the SFCs Act came into, force on the Ist August. 
1952 the Punjab Govt., was the first to set up a SFC in February 1953. The total numt 
of SFCs now come to 18 (including the corporations of Haryana, Himachal Pradesh and 
Chandigarh & Delhi and Madras). The credit requirements of Union territories art met 
by the neighbouring States. Seven of the SFCs have also opened branches in their 
regions. 


As their name suggests they are state versions of the all-India institutions in the nature 
of regional development banks. Till now SFCs were granting loans upto Ks. 20 lakhs 
to public limited companies and co-operative societies and Rs. 10 lakhs to otf&r types of 
units. There was, however, no ceiling on the extent of loans guarantees and deferred pay- 
ment guarantees that may be issued and underwriting obligations that may be entered 
into on behalf ofa concern. Under the new-hmendment to the SFCs Act now a ceiling 
has been placed on the total assistance to any company (public and private) and  co- 
Operative society at Rs. 30 lakhs, and at Rs, 15 lakhs for other types of units. In addi- 
tion to Rupee loans SFCs hate also been recently authorised to grant foreign currency 
loans. The new amendments to the SFCs Act passed in December 1972 aims at widening 

° a 
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functionally and geographically, the scope of operations of SFCs and enabling them to raise 
adequate resources at reasonable cost. 

° 

All the SECs are being run on commergi 
nical wing. The main objective of the statutory 
ment control of the corporations. The general superintendence, direction 
vests in a Board of Directors which consists of ten directors-five nominated, four elected 
and a Managing Director appointed by the Government in consultation with the Reserve 
Bank of India. The Board is assisted by an Executive Committee having limited powers 
delegated by the Board and Advisory Committees (in some cases on an ad hoc basis). 


al line with a Board of Directors and a tech- 
provisions is to ensure effective Gover- 
and management 


Capital Resources : 


The resources of the SFCs consist of Share Capital, Deposits, Borrowings through 
ihe issue of Bonds and Debentures, from the Reserve Bank of India and the — State 
Government and also the refinancing facilities obtained from the IDBI and Reserves. 


The authorised capital is fixed by the State Government which in no case is less 
than Rs. 50 lakhs and more than Rs. 5 crores. The authorised capital of various SFCs 
ranged from | crore in the case of Jammu & Kashmir to Rs. 10 crores (recently raised 
in the case of Tamilnadu Corporation) others having between 2 to 5 crores. The 
guaranteed rate of dividend is 3 to 5 percent majority of them having 34 per cent. 


Four SFCs (Maharashtra, Gujarat, Mysore and West Bengal) raised their paid- 
up capital by Rs. 50 lakhs each during 1971-72. This was entirely subscribed by the 
respective State Governments and IDBI. The total paid-up capital of all the 18 SFCs 
increased to Rs. 23.2 crores at the end of March, 72 from Rs. 21 crores at the end of March 
71. The percentage distribution of the paid-up capital comes to (i) State Governments 
52% (ii) The Reserve Bank and the IDBI together 16%. Thus, State Government, RBI 
and IDBI together forms 68% and the residual amount was subscribed to by (iii) scheduled 
banks, insurance companies etc. 28% and (iv) others-individuals formed only 4%. This 
distribution also shows wide variations from State to State Tamilnadu 86% and Maharashtra 
60.6%. Iu spite of the State Governments’ guarantee of principal and dividend, the 
banks, insurance companies etc. have not been quite responsive due to the Govern- 
ment management and poor return on investment. Though the Act authorises upto 
25% in the case of individuals but it forms a negligible portion and it in no case exceeds 
10%. For the greater mobilisation of savings of the community this policy needs re- 
orientation on proper lines. I 


The amount of deposit accepted by all the SFCs aggregated to Rs. 13.10 crores on 
3Ist March, 1972 out of which TIIC (Tamilnadu) alone accounted for Rs. 9.68 crores 
(since it has no restriction as to deposits which should not exceed paid-up capital). 
The Gujarat, Maharashtra and Mysore had almost reached the ceiling limit for deposits 
as prescribed in the statute. Even now most of the SFCs have no schemes of accepting 
deposits. „The rates allowed are‘ 4% higher than those adopted by big commercial banks 
; and two tier rate structure is adopted by all the SFCs as evolved by the RBI. As to the 
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suggestion that SFCs should not be allowed to accept deposits because it will lead to 
competition with the commercial banks, performance of the SFCs do not confirm this. 
SFCs should evolve some method for attracting deposits in adequate measure, 


E 


With the growth in the volume of their lendings and the consequent stretching. of. 
their resources the SFCs have oflate since 1957-58 resorted to the issue of bonds to 
augment their resources, the aggregate outstanding was Rs. $2.04 crores on 31st. March, 
1972. The pace of borrowings shows uneven issuance, some of the SFCs coming as much 
as more than ten times and some only one to three, while corporations like Jammu & 
Kashmir has not tapped this Source so far. It formed 47 per cent of their total resources. 
Of the total amount about 54 per cent is accounted for by 5SFCs. The reliance of SFCs 
on bonds varied from 2% to 66%. The bonds are for periods of 10 to 12 years and carry 
interest at 6% per annum. Though the bonds issued by the SFCs since 69 have been 
oversubscribed the earlier issues were not so successful. In the event ofa shortfall to 
the subscription to the bond issues of SFCs the IDBI offers to make good the defi- 
ciency. Due to the relative attractiveness of the bonds issued in recent years, on account 
of reduction in Bank Rate in March 1968, general improvernent in money market 
conditions, with the LIC and commercial banks having larger surplus, permission for 
50 per cent of accruals to Employees’ Provident Fund, has reduced the reliance on IDBI 
subscription to bonds. The fact that only some SFCs have found it necessary to enter 
the market every year shows the relative stagnancy or nfoderate rise in business of the 
other SFCs. To improve the marketability, the SFCs should take up the matter with 
Stock Exchanges for quotations. The experience of Bihar Corporation of issuing bonds 
without assessing utilisation, needs to be avoided. The stamp duty levied required to be 
exempted by the Government of India. Greater support of the IDBI out of its Long- 
Term Operations Fund should also be made available. 


As on 3lst March 1972 the total outstanding short-term loans with the Reserve 
Bank of India, mostly against adhoc bonds, amounted to Rs. 4.68 crores. The ceiling 
limit of 60% and total limit of 10 per cent has since been amended in 1970 to meet the 
short time requirements of the SFCs. 


An on 3lst March, 1972 the State Governments borrowings amounted to Rs, 3.28 
crores only. This showsa very unhappy picture. Ifthe State Government desires, which 
they should, that SECs should function effectively as instruments of rapid industriali- 
sation with which objective they have been established it is necessary that they should make 
available reasonable amounts of funds to the corporations by way of loans and grants 
and also by way of subscription to their shares and not leave them almost entirely to depend 
on the vagaries of market borrowings. The lack of substantial encouragement to tiie 
SFCs by the respective State Government is further illustrated by the fact that invariably all 
of them have extended a larger measure of as§istance to the Industrial Development Cor- 
porations set up recently in cach State (except Assam, West Bengal and Jammu & Kashmir). 
The functions allotted to them also overlap hence there is greater need for aggregating 
their functions and assigning, each a specific role and no discrimination in respect of finan- 
cial assistance by the State. 
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The outstanding amount of refinance facility availed of by the SFCs aggregated to 
Rs. 42.96 crores as on 31st March, 1972. This formed 18 per cent of the total resource 
of all SFCs. Though the bonds formed (55 to 60% of the total) important component 
of the total funds of the SFCs the refinance facilities availed of by the different SFCs is 
not uniform—9 SFCs availing of from 15to 41% of outstanding to working funds whereas 
Himachal Pradesh and Jammu & Kashmir have not availed of at all. 


The total reserves of the SFCs amounted to Rs. 6.14 crores on 31st March, 1972 
(made up of Special Reserve Fund 23%; Special Reserve Account transferred from 
profits for availing of Concessions Under Income Tax Act 48% and General Reserve 
Fund under Sec. 35- 29%). The Reserves are inadequate in relation to the paid- 
up capital of the SFCs. The most of the SFCs are functioning for the period of 10 to 15 
m years and the rising trend in their overdues and suitfiled debts are on an increasing side. 
U The State Government have been reluctant to forego the dividends on their entire share- 
holding but have agreed to forego on a matching basis the specific amount of dividend | 
foregone by the RBI on its entire shareholding which forms a lower proportion of the 
total shares than that of the State Governments. Further, the SFCs also could not take 
full advantage of the concessions under the Income Tax Act in order to avoid drawing 
subvention from the State Governments for meeting their minimum guranteed. dividend 
obligations. Besides, the slackness in the growth of reserves the SFCs have built up lia- 
bility in the nature of subvention received by them from the State Governments for 
meeting their minimum dividend obligations. The SFCs have been required to pay the 
minimum guaranteed dividend right from their inception. 


Thus, the total sources of funds comprises of (i) Paid-up capital 13.0% (ii) Reserves 
. 3.675 (ili) Bonds & Debentures 47.0% (iv) Fixed Deposits 7.0% (v) Borrowings from 
the RBI 3% (vi) Borrowings from the State Government 1.7% and (vii) Refinancing 
facilities from the IDBI 24.7 ५. » 


9 


ANC a FA 


Among the uses Loans and advances formed 64%, Investment in shares 4.0%, Cash 
0 hand and Ro with- banks 4.0%, Investment in Government securities, 0.08% and š ( 
Debentures formed 27.2 per cent. r 


» / 


t 

. Loan Operations : | : 

The types of assistance which the SFCs may render laid down in the Act, follow | i 

ely those of the ÍFC. They may (a) grant loans or advances to or subscribe to the h 

ntures of industrial concerns repayable within a period of 20 years (b) guarantee | d 

raised in the market by industrial concerns and repayable within 20 years (c) under- | i 

M stocks, shares, bonds or debentures by industrial concerns subject " S 

idi ons including that the issue taken up in pursuance of the underwriting 9 

eB d sposed of within seven years. The corporations are prohibited from E 
directly to the shares or stocks of any company which is rather paradoxical. 

: i - 
assels structure of the corporations shows that the financial h 


orations so far has been almost entirely through the grant 
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of direct loans and advances. Loans sanctioned by the SFCs (18 including THC) were 
higher at Rs. 63.4 crores during the period April 1971-March 1972 than in the preceding 
year (Rs. 49 crores) yet they formed 67% of the total assets as against merely 25 per 
cent in 1955-56, their formative Stage. Disbursements aggregated Rs 38.8 " crosses 
in 1971-72 as against Rs. 32.9 crores in 1970-71. The share of small-scale industries 
in the total loans sanctioned and disbursed during the year was Rs. 31.2. crores 
(80.8 per cent) and Rs. 27.1 crores (69.877), respectivly. Loans outstanding as on March 
31st 1972 amounted to Rs. 154.6crores as against Rs. 127.9 crores at the end of March 1971. 


[n addition to providingoloan assistance, six SFCs (including TIIC) had sanctioned 
Rs. 0.7 crores for underwriting shares of industrial concerns during 1971-72. At the 
end of March 1972 investments of ten SFCs (including TIIC) in shares taken up by them 
in fulfilment of their underwriting obligations (including direct subscription by TIHC) 
amounted to Rs. 10.3 crores. In this the share of TIIC was Rs. 7.7 crores. 


Guarantees provided by eight SFCs for deferred payments by industrial units for 
purchase of indigenous capital goods amounted to Rs. 2.7 crores in 1971-72. The 
outstandings in respect of such guarantees for THC and eleven SFCs (Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. Mysore, Orissa, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal) amounted to Rs. 7.7 crores at the end of March, 1972. 


During the year the effective interest rate of SFCs for loans to small-Scale industries 
was in the range of 7.5 percent to 8 Per cent in cases where refinance from IDBI was 
available at the concessional rate of 5 per cent. The rates for other units varied between 
8.5 per cent and 11^ Five SFCs lent at a concessional rate of 5 to 6.5 percentto units 
on backward areas. N 


At present eight SFCs (Viz. Andra Pradesh, Assam. Gujarat, Kerala, Maharashtra, 
Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttar’ Pradesh) act as agents for their respective State Govern- 
ments for sanctioning and/or disbursing loans to small-scale industries under the State 
Aid to Industries Act. A statement enclosed shows the paid-up capital, total dssets. 
loans sanctioned, disbursed, outstanding for 1960-61, 1965--66, 1969-70, 1970-7] and 
1971-72. It will be seen from the statement that there are wide variations in the work- 
ing results of various corporations. The performance reveals that .the developed States 
have taken better advantage of the facilities made available by the SF@s than the less 
developed States. In the developed States. the Corporations do not seem to have any 
E entrepreneurs or in accepting their projects for financial assistance. The 
entrepreneurs in these States were ‘fully conversant’ with the incentives and the facilities 
offered by the Union and the State Governments and the opportunities for setting up or 
expanding industrial units. = 


In the relatively underdeveloped States, on the other hand, the SFCs had to Bigs 
hard to make their preserve ‘and influence felt. Obviously there is greater need for the. 
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promoting industrial development in the back- 
ward areas. They would ‘have to make efforts in spotting entrepreneurial talent, in- 
dicating to them the opportunities which exist and convince them of the merits of the 
projects, which can be successfully set up’. The growth of the business of these 
corporations was also uneven, those in the relatively undeveloped States were considera- 
bly lagging behind their counterparts in other States. 
rigid policy, mainly security oriented and hence their policy is required to be liberalised 
ie. it should be development oriented. 


SFCs to assume larger responsibility for 


In terms of outstanding loans according to size of industrial units large-scale units 
together with medium-scale claimed as much as 81% of the assistance whereas anly 19 per 
cent has gone to small-units. This pattern is also not uniform in different states. The 
classification of outstanding loans and advances accordirg to type of ownership shows that 
the public limited companies accounted for 37 per cent ofthe loans followed by private 
limited companies and partnership units, each with 24 per cent. The units in the co-opera- 
tive sector accounted for a meagre four percent. 


As to the amountwise and purposewise loans have not been given by all the SFCs 
yet of the six corporations and the two show a wide variation and larger amounts account 
for the major portion of the loan assistance. As to the industrywise distribution 
textiles claimed 23.01 per cent and food 8.33% of the total sanctions. Other industries 
to follow them were chemicals, miscellaneous and machinery with percentage of 8.5, 7.6 
and 7.5 respectively. The corporations, on the whole, appeared. to adopt the usual 
pattern of assistance. Conventional industries like taxtiles, chemicals and other cate- 
gories which have been recognised as more or less safe investment had secured the bulk 
of the assistance. Yet the noteworthy feature of the loan assistance was that hitherto negli- 
cted sectors of the industry were given preferential treatment by rendering substantial 
assistance. SPCs were able to diversify the pattern of their loan-assistance to a variety 
of industries. 


Jammu & Kashmir SFC diverted a major part of its loans to transport and hotel 
industries which have been yielding the bulk of the revenues to the state exchequer. 
Gujarat and Maharashtra have rendered assistance practically to alomst ali the industries. 
Industries like transport, electricity, metal products, footwear and beverages were given 
more preference which is revealed in increased percentage during the past three years. 
Gujarat SFC gave relief loans to the units hit by communal riots. Some of the SFCs 
have attempted to bring under their orbits industries like ceramics, canning and fruit 
preservation, milk products, etc., which had received meagre assistance in the past. 


^ 


The amount of overdues is.on an increasin I 

" E ` g side from year to year. If we take over- 
ues to total outstanding 4 SFCs (Delhi, Gujarat, Maharashtra & U.P.) have below 10%, 

. 9 SFCs Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Himchal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, Mysore, 


D 


I š. Punjab, Rajasthan & West Bengal) between 1016 20%, Tamilnadu 20 to 30%, 2 SFCs 
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(Bihar & M.P.) between 30 to 40?7 and 2 (Assam & Orissa) asmuch as 40 ^, and above 
overdues. In 6 of the SFCs debts of this kind formed more than 15° 


of the the total 
outstanding loans and advances and in two cases asmuch as over 409 


Such debt3 show 
generally a rising trend which is a disquieting feature in the operations of the SFCs 


Since the establishment of SFCs the RBI is taking Keen interest in their establish- 
ment, subscribing to their share capital (16%), shares and bonds, allowing borrowings 
nominating directors, rendering advice on matters of policies, inspecting and carrying out 
audits from time to time, holding annual conferences under its auspices of the representatives 
of term-lending institutions proving industrial finance and in various other ways. Thus 
its role in relation to these institution is unique as compared to other Central Banks in 


other countries. © 


It is now more than a decade and a half since the first SFC was established in 1953. 
The performance of these institutions during the first two five year plans was below ex- 
pectations. This is reflected in their annual average lending operations which rose to Rs. 
5.92 crores during the second plan from Rs. 2.30 crores in the First Plan. However, the 
| financial viability of these corporations has been improving in recent years. All the same, 
they have to arm themselves in meeting the challenge of the industrial sphere which has 
been expanding rapidly. 


(— १-१ tuu TS tt 


a E As to the suggestion that these be merged in one central agency etc. do not need 
c | elaboration but it may be emphasised that the SFCs established in different states have to 
š | work in different enviromnents and their performance should be weighed in proper per- 
spective as to the resource endowments, stage of development of the Stgtes economy 

y |. etc. Further, they have problms of their own as to resources, subvention, technical 
| personnel vis-a-vis they have to work under controlled conditions dominated in their 

| policies by the Government decision. Yet again, the problems of industries are not only 


| ! the problems of finance but it is one among many. Their contribution though’ may not 
| - . f H e 

Po | be much but of great significance in industrial growth which forms 10 per cent in under- 

» | writing and much more in relation to other similar institutions. Many of the SFCs have 


become viable units, hence their policies and procedures, as also structural changes 
needs to be mended rather than ended. 
` 

Further, there is greater need than ever before of giving substantial government 
aid, co-ordination of activities among SFCs and SIDCs recently set up in all the States, 
and to encourage joint financing with similar older and experienced institutions in the 
field. The literature published and their performance lacks publicity. Hence, if given 
a fair trial they will cofitinue tœ contribute to minimise the industrial disparities in different 
regions and lead to further industrial growth. : 

° ` 
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TABLE— 


Operations of State 


RT 


_ Corporations Capital Outstand Total - 

as atthe ings of assets Loans sanctioned (a) during 

(याशी ली. EbondsPEMarchyucu— aÇ  ——— | 

Mar.72 Mar.72 1972  1960- 1965- 1969- 1970- 1971- | 
61 66 70 7] 72 

MRD) E —— 
p (1) (2) @) 4 o OU | 
| f 
1. Andhra Pradesh „1.50 5.10 13.82 56 2.21 2.13 3.58 4.01 
2. Assam 1.00 22.592 5.11 68 46 28 16 45 
3 Bihar N JL 00 2.43 5.63 51 31 SH Pte 
4. Delhi (b) 50 1.99 4.96 — 2225108012295 52048 
5. Gujarat 2.00 6.57 18.28 38 1.28 5.95 8.51 10.70 
Haryana (b) 1.00 3.02 8.78 — —— Al 2:38 ASI 
61 28 1.28 — — 31 60 82 A 

Ti O 2.93 द आ. BB 1107 
1.00 4.85 8.94 42 1.28 1.15 2.09 4.06 

MET 88 Lo 95 1.07 1.31 | 

2.19 17.61 29.82 1.76 2736 8.22 12.11 10.63 j 

1.50 5.81 13.98 44 1.49 1.64 3.37 5.05 | 

1.00 2.40 4.79 58 32 50 79 9] f 


75 22, Sl 5.70 1.28 2.41 1.14 1.26 3.75 

.00 2.85 7.09 गरी. ॥23_1.04 247 2.82 | 
4.70 2.58 3.68 3.10 | 
85 3.20 11.26 78 75 4.17 4.62 10.07 | 
50 4.04 8.54 30 1.96 92 1.47 1.04 | 


— — ५७) — 
e 
e 
e 
N 
M 
N 
O 
is) 
° 
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23.17 82.02 188.47 9.49 23.10 35.92 53.21 69.54 


corporations, loans subsequently declined by i 
by the corporation. 
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Financial Corporations 


^ 


(In lakhs of rupees) 


Loans disbursed during Loans outstanding as at the end of March 
1960- 1965- 1969-  1970- 1971- 1961 1966 1970 1971 1972 
6l 66 70 71 72 


(9) (10) (11) (12) (16) (14) (15) (16 (17) (I$) 


| 27 J. 55 1.02 2.29 2.68 82 4.24 7.79 9.48 11.36 
j 56 34 35 21 26 1.36 3.67 4.29 4.26 4.37 
36 _ 24 42 75 1.39 1.49 2535 3.36 3.06 5.02 
= = 80 1.51 1572. — — 2.03 3.29 4,75 
19 1.02 3.45 5351 5.54 19 2.54 , 8.02 12.06 15.69 
= = .13 1.10 2.02 — — 6.02 76.47, UTER 
aa — 8 54 60 — — 28 78 1.27 
2 25 74 129. 1.04 2 44 1.52 LI) 129258 
23 45 1.16 1.31 1.69 1.38 1.95 4.89 6.01 7.65 
7 1.41" 79 77 84 44 3.39 6.08 6.51 7.03 
83 2.46 4.40 ° 8.21 6.51 1.99 9.08 16.25 22.42 26.16 
21 79 1.36 1.99 3.21 34 2.82 6.30 8.21, 10.88 
20 47 45 30 64 18 1.88 2.89 3.03 3.39 
57 1.63 77 1.02 IL 7/7) 1.71 6.30 3289 03:84 5.34 
10 62 1.12 1.19 1.60 54 2.52 4.57 5.13 6.16 
71 2.88 1.37 3.32 2.56 3.89 9.96 13.74 16.12 17.64 
35 82 1.59 2.18 4.10 1.03 2.68 4.86 6.53 9.94 
4 21 1.25 65 64 67 1.56 5.76 6.77 FIO IS 


2 


4.88 16.08 21.65 34.13 38.84 17.12 59.56 103.25 127.67 134.51 


7 


(b) Include from 1968 onwards outstandings in respect of earlier loans disbursed by the 
erstwhile Punjab Financial Corporation and allocated to these Corporations. 


2 
22 * (Source-State Financial Corporations) 
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State Financial Corporations— 


LIABILITIES 
LT cers ————— 


t 


Capital & Reserves Borrowings from 
ERRASSE s. JSS o 
 Asonlast No.of Paid-up Re- Prov. Bonds Fixed Other 
Friday of Cor-  Capi- serve for bad &Debs. Deps RBI IDBI State Others liab. 
March pns(a) tal Fund & doubt (b) Govt. 


- debts & 
other res. 


l 2 3 4 8) 6 7 8 9 10 ll 

IS 1029 — dul 9 7.17 3.54 isi LO — 2) S) 
i5 16,99 22. 99 32 70) 12.03 1:33 — 11285 — j) 
1:880 00 i HW SY 13:34 3.01 47 14.82 


18 20.96 -65 4.60 72.06 13.30 2.39 31.56 2.08 11 


4.68 42.96 3.28 49 
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Liabilities and Assets 


^ 


(In lakhs of rupees) 
f uma err. mJ» —— RM MÓ SR 
ASSETS 
| As on last Total Cash in Invest- Invest- Loans & Debe- Guara- Other 
| Friday of liabilities hand & ment ment Advances ntures ntees assets 
I March or Assets balances in Govt. in & 
with B. securi- shares Under 
ties 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
29.80 4.56 4.60 1.19 17.12 14 — 2.19 
90.12 4.36 3.76 7.49 58.95 34 — 15.22 
140.99 8.49 2.30 9.50 104.04 50 .9 7.24 8.92 
TOS A10 0 6.26 2.16 9-65 £27282) 167 6.08 10.46 
196.48 9.06 1.69 10.12 54-71-65 7205 413.20 


(b) Including cash certificates from 1960-61 onwards and call deposits from 1960- 
61 to July 1968 of one Corporation. 


(Source-Currency & Finance-Reserve Bank of India. 
1972 pp. S. 67) 
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Finacial Intermediaries & Monetary Policy in a Developing Economy, 
Calcutta-1964. 5 


Industrial Finance in India, 1950. 
A Survey of Contemporary Banking Trends, 1965. 
Theory & Practice of Development Banking, 1965. 


EI Boskey Shirley Problems & Practices of D t Banks, IBRD, 1959. 
1 - George Rosen Some Aspects of Industrial Finance in India 1962. 


Gurley & Shaw Money in a Theory of Finance 1960. 
Joshi M. S. Financial Intermediaries in India 1965. 
. Loknathan The Changing Structure of Industrial Finance, 1969. 


VS Manaktala T. R. Economic Development & Monetary Management in India, 1966. 
Capital Markets in a Planned Economy, New Delhi 1966, 


'The Capital Market of India 1960 & Essays on Finance, 1967. 
Diamond Development Banks, Economic Development Institute, 1957. 


i e Bank of India Currency & Finance, Monthly Bulletins & Annual Reports of | 
ations used " 
State Financial Corporations. 

Industrial Development Bank of India 

Industrial Finance Corporation of India 

Industrial Credit & Investment Corporation of India 
Tamilnadu Industrial Investment Corporation. 
Reserve Bank of India 

Nasional Industrial Development Corporation. 
National Small Industries Corporation. 
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| 
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Mahatma Gondhi's 
Interpretation of History 


Dr. Surendra Varma 


a 


There is hardly any aspect of human behaviour on which Gandhi has not written, 
and yet Gandhi is not merely an acadernical writer. Thought and writing have always 
been tools with him for efficient action. This, however, does not mean that his ideas are 
not systematic and cannot be arranged coherently. The Present paper attempts to bring 
out Gandhi’s guiding ideas concerning the historical process in a systematic form and 
thereby to establish his interpretation of History. 


History is as old as the art of writing. But it has changed its meaning from time to 
time. In the modern age the word ‘History’ is used, broadly speaking, in two different 
senses which are, however, not unrelated to each other. First ‘History’ is used in the sense 
of ‘enquiry’. This is not only a very recent view of history, but is also the meaning 
of the term ‘History’ in its original and etymological sense of the word. The underlying 
idea is investigation, research, persistent pursuit of the truth. In this sense History is 


` essentially a scientific study. 


The view that History is the scientific knowledge gained by the process of enquiry 
leads us to another sense in which the term is used. It elicits the question, “What does 
history enquire into ?”. ‘This takes us to enquire into the existing records and relics of the 
past. This is the second important meaning of history. It connotes the narrative record of 
the course, or some portion of the course, of world’s afffairs. This is the popular use and 
the most common use. Thus, we have got histories of different countries, of art, science or 
literature, of philosophy, politics or international affairs. History in this sense is not 
essentially an enquiry, buta narrative; nota science, but an art ofliterary composition. 
This function of History is best connoted by the word. ‘historiography’. , 


Gandhi was rather more concerned with History understood as an enquiry than 
‘historiography’. He wanted to discover the ‘law’ working behind the whole of the his- 
torical phenomena and the direction towards which the historical process moves. His 
enquiry, thus, was essentially scientific but it was not inductive. for he did not TA his 
investigation on the historical data or the records of the past course of world’s affairs., 
He rather interpreted the historical process on the basis of his weltanschauung. His 
interpretation of History thus is directly deduced from his world-view and is closely related 
to his philosophy of life. Itis, of course, another thing that he afterwards confirms his 
interpretation with objective evidence of History. 


In order to understand Gandhi's view of History. therefore, we have to throw some 
light on a few of his philosophical ideas. Heis among those few philosophers who have 


> > 
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Impressed by the orderliness in the universe, 


erything and cvery being that 
It is nota blind law, for 


thought of Reality chiefly in terms of Truth. 
he is convinced that there is an unalterable law governing ९४ 
exists or fives. Gandhi says, ‘Truth is the Law of our being’. 


no blind law can govern the conduct of living beings, particularly rational ones. 


thing about Gandhi's philosophy is his 
has a metaphysical status 
like Truth, is regarded | 


The most important and the most original 
equation of Truth with non-violence. For him non-violence 
equal to that of Truth. Non-violence, termed positively as Love, 
by him as the law of our being. It is the universal first principle on which the very existence 
of the world depends. Ahimsa is the force that sustains, the world. In its positive i 
form as Love, it is immanent in the world. It coincides with the world of nature and | 


the true nature of man himself, But this is not the whole of Truth. This is only imma- | 
nent truth—Truth as it exhibits itself in the phenomenal world of ours as the basis and | 
ground of our being, as the centripetal and cohesive force. The whole of Truth is yet | 
o discover the whole Truth is through non-violence, 4 

i 


to be known and the only way open t 


j the law which is already immanent inallof us and the phenomenal world. i 

| = 1 
1 From the above philosophy of Truth and Non-violence, violence, Gandhi deduces 

1 his interpretation of History. He finds in the historical process a steady progression | 

š towards ahimsa. “Our remote ancestors", Gandhi says, “were cannibals. Then came | 
j a time when they were fed ap with cannibalism and they began to live on chase. Next 
y came a stage when man was ashamed of leading the life of a wandering hunter. He, there- 
1 fore, looked to agriculture and depended principally on mother earth for his food. Thus 
from a nomad he settled down to civilized stable life, founded villages and towns and from 
member of a family he became member of a community anda nation. All these are signs 

| 


of progressive ahimsa and diminishing himsa. Had it been otherwise, the human species | 
should have been extinct by now even as many of the lower species have disappeared." | 


a 


And agaim “The fact that the there are so many men still alive in the world shows that j 
it is based not on the force of arms but on the force of truth orlove. Therefore, the greatest i 
and most unimpeachable evidence of the success of this force isto be found in the fact i 
that inspite of the wars of the world, it still lives on”. É : 
r © 
But the unfortunate part of all this is that History as the record of tl 
course of world’s events does not take note of this working of the law of 
non-violence. History as it is popularly understood, Gandhi says is really a tec s 
m interruption or the even working of the force of love or of the soul” ; It er | 
records war and violence, fears and suspicions, jealousies and hatreds Nowe! row 
ng natural to the spirit of man is not taken note in History. Cadh as d 
muc History as it is commonly understood, Names and forms haften little f - A 
at WOU ont and, therefore, necessary, eludes the historian of eve TAE 
nscends History. ^ n ofevents. Truth 
"Gandhi's interpretation of ‘History’ in i iei ° : 
eu p ME fb AME ur S: term is usually chara- 
ae which is in fact an unfoldment in te in: id M UM nd 
EE 266. olene spirit s e am In as much 
š ed by love and non-violence. 
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The spiritual interpretation of History does not agree to what in Marxian termi- 
nology is known as ‘the economic interpretation of history’. According to Marx’s theor 
> driving force of History is the economic motive. History is a science for the s 
or food. The course of History is determined by the economic factors like discoveries 
of raw-material, inventions of new technical processes and changes of climates. But 
for Gandhi human History is not a by-product of environmental circumstances. He does 
not believe that it is Prakriti which originates and governs the thought processes of 
Purusha. He believes in the power of the spirit of man to shape its environment and thus 
affect the course of history. Man is not merely a food-secking animal. The need for 
food is certainly universal. But it cannot be called the motivation of the historical process. 
To say that human actions depended on economic support, observes Chesterton. is 
like saying that they have depended on having two legs. Economic support is the con- 
dition but not the motive of human History; just as physical health is the condition of 
human life but not its law. Historical activities are not guided by economic consi- 
derations, they are governed by soul-force which characterises man and distinguishes him 
from animals and their brute-force. 


Gandhi's spiritual interpretation of History as against the economic interpretation 
does not, however, overlook the bitter historical facts-past as well as present-the facts of 
violence and war, suffering and injustice, poverty and exploitation. It is in fact to fight 
against these evils that Gandhi emphasises the law of non-violence. Violence can only 
lead to further violence and its finer shades. Violence, no-doubt, persists but it is to be 
resisted and replaced by non-violence as non-violence, and not violence, is the law of 
being. If we are to live consistently with human dignity and make progress towards 
the attainment of peace, non-violence should be the rule of conduct not only on the 
individual level but for human society as such. We have yet to make progress towards 
a non-violent society and in the absence of such progression, Gandhi warns. retrogre- 
ssion is inevitable. 

० 

However, Gandhi is not without hope, for he has discovered the happy truth of 
progressive ahimsa and diminishing himsa in the historical process; his only appeal is to 
follow it consciously so that permanent peace may be realised. 


~ ^ š 
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कु. मंजुला कोचर 


गीता के व्याख्याकारों ने 'लोक संग्रह' शब्द का अर्थ भिन्न-भिन्न प्रकार से किया है। शांकरभाष्य में इस 
शब्द की व्याख्या 'लोक-संग्रह लोकस्योन्मार्ग प्रवृत्ति निवारणम्‌ --इस प्रकार की गई है। अर्थात शंकराचार्य 
के अनुसार अज्ञान से मनमानी करने वाले लोगों को कुमार्ग से रोकना तर्था उन्हें आत्मोन्नति के मार्ग में लगाना 
ही लोक संग्रह है । रामानुज इसका अर्थ 'लोक-रक्षा से करते हैं । महाभारत कॅ टीकाकार नीलकंठ सब 
लोगों को स्वधर्म में प्रवत्त करना ही लोक-संग्रह मानते हैं। विद्यावाचस्पति के अनुसार विद्वान से लेकर अपठित 
तक सब प्रकार के लोगों की स्थिति का निर्वाह करना ही लोक-संग्रह है। उपयुक्त व्याख्याय यद्यपि भिन्न-भिन्न 
शब्दों द्वारा की गई हैं किन्तु विचार करने पर हम पाते हैं कि सवका अभिप्राय लगभग समान ही है। 


| 
| 
यदि हम “लोक संग्रह” पद का विवेचन करें तो पाते हैं कि पहला पद अर्थात्‌ “लोक' केवल मनुष्य- 
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वाची नहीं है। यद्यपि यह सच है कि जगत के अन्य समस्त प्राणियों की अपेक्षा मनुष्य श्रेष्ठ है और इसी कारण 
मानव जाति के ही कल्याण का विशेष रूप से लोक-संग्रह शब्द में समावेश है। तथापि भगवान 'की ही ऐसी 
इच्छा है कि भलोक, सत्यलोक, पितुलोक और देवलोक प्रभुति जो अनेक लोक अर्थात्‌ जगत भगवान ने बनाये 
हैं उनका भी भली भांति धारण पोर्षण हो और वे सभी अच्छी रीति से चलते रहें। भगवद्गीता के तीसरे 
अध्याय व महाभारत के नाराणीयोपाख्यान में जिस यज्ञचक्र का वर्णन है इसमें कहा गया है कि देवलोक और 
मनुष्यलोक दोनों ही के धारण-पोषण के लिये ब्रह्मदेव ने यज्ञ उत्पन्न किया! इसी से स्पष्ट है कि भग- ' 
I बद्गीता में लोक-संग्रह पद से इतना अर्थ विवक्षित है कि केवल मनुष्य लोक का ही नहीं अपितु देवलोकादि 
i सब लोकों का भी धारण पोषण होवे । 


D 


“संग्रह शब्द के कई अर्थ यथा--जमा करना, इकट्ठा करना, रखना, पालर्ना, नियमित करना आदि, बताये 

गये हैं। यहाँ इत सबको यथा संभव ग्रहण करने से लोक-संग्रह करने का अर्थ होता' है व्यक्तियों को एकत्र 

सम्बद्ध कर इस रीति से उनका पालन पोषण और नियमन करें कि उनकी परस्पर"अनुकूलता से उत्पन्न होने 
Es वाला सामर्थ्यं उनमें आ जावे एवं उनके द्वारा उनकी सुस्थिति को स्थिर रखकर उन्हें श्रेय प्राप्ति के मार्ग में लगा | 
| दें: *राष्ट्र-संग्रह' का अर्थ मनुस्मृति में इसी प्रकार किया गया है 3 । | 


r 


अत: तिलक के अनुसार लोक-संग्रह में मनुष्य ही नहीं वरन्‌ देवता, पित आदि मनुष्ययोनि से ऊपर के 
प्राणी और पशुपक्षी आदि निम्न-योनि के प्राणी इन सबकी रक्षा करना ज्ञानी पुरुष का कर्त्तव्य है | किन्तु यज्ञ i 
LY व्याख्या करते gu भी “यज्ञ” शब्द में सम्पुर्ण जगत के प्राणियों का समावेश हो चुका है अतः इस व्याख्या में ' 
' पुनरोक्ति लगती हे* । अतः यहाँ इस बात पर विशेष ध्यान देना ही अधिक उपयक्त लगता है कि 'लोक' | 


(3) गीता 3:10, 12 


= I 
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गिरधर शर्मा चतुर्वेदी “गीता प्रवचन व्याख्यान माला” 1982 प. 380 
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I गीता 3 लोक Mud शब्द क्रा प्रयोग तीसरे अध्याय के बीसवें श्लोक में किया गया है जहाँ कडा गया 

है कि लोक संग्रह को देखते हुए भी तुझे कर्म करना चाहिये, यहाँ ऐसा भास होता है कि गीता किसी फलप्राप्ति 
हेतु, फिर भले ही वह फल लोक-संग्रह हो, कर्म करने को कहती है। अतः गीता के मलोपदेश निष्क्राम कर्म 
और लोक-संग्रह में विरोध दिखाई देता हे । और ऐसा लगता है कि लोक संग्रह के संदर्भ मे वह सकाम कर्म को 
मान्यता दे देती है लेकिन वस्तुतः ऐसा नहीं है क्योंकि गीता में यह नहीं कहा गया ठै कि लोक-संग्रहार्थ या लौक- 
संग्रह रूप फल पाने के लिये कर्म करना चाहिये । किन्तु कहा गया है क्रि लोक-संग्रह की ओर दृष्टि देकर भी dar 
कर्म करना चाहिये | अतएव यहां लोक-संग्रह भी कर्मवद्धि से करने का आदेण ठे । छोक-संग्रह रूपी फलाशा 
को मन में रखकर या इस अभिमान से कि मैं लोक-संग्रह करूंगा--लोक-संग्रह नहीं करना है । अतः यहां भी गीता 
में स्पष्ट रूप से अनासक्ति का या निष्काम कमं का भाव छिपा हुआ है । तीसरे अध्याय के वीसवें श्लोक की 
व्याख्या करते हुए श्री अरविन्द कहते हैं कि यहां किसी विशाल नैतिक और बौद्धिक परोपकारवाद के सिद्धांत 
का वर्णन नहीं है यहां तो ईश्वर के साथ और जो ईश्वर में निवास करते हैं और जिनमें az निवास करता 
है उन प्राणियों के इस विश्‍व के साथ आध्यात्मिक एकता के सिद्धांत का प्रतिपादन है | यहां गीता ऐसा कोई 
आदेश नहीं दे रही है कि जो व्यक्ति को समाज और मानवजाति के आधीन कर देता हो अथवा मानव समूह 
की वेदी पर अहंभाव की बलि चढ़ाता हो, यहां आदेश है अपने अहंकार को समस्त प्राणियों के आत्मा भगवान 
की एकमात्र सच्ची वेदी पर बलि चढ़ाने का और इस प्रकार व्यक्ति को ईश्वर में परिपूर्ण करने का *। 
अतः अरविन्द के अनसार लोक संग्रह का लक्ष्य भी मानव को दिव्य चेतना तक पहुँचने का टै वे इसे किसी 
भौतिक उपलब्धि या मात्र जगत कल्याण के लिये नहीं मानते इसी बात को तिलक एक अन्य तरीके मे कहते 
Š | उनके अनुसार लोक संग्रह करना व्रह्मात्यंक्य ज्ञान का सच्चा पर्यवसान है”। अपने आत्मा के कल्याण 
ही समिष्टिरूप-आत्मा के कल्याणार्थ यथाशक्ति प्रयत्न करने का भी समावेश होता है लेकिन इसमे यह नहीं 
समझ लेना चाहिये कि कोई पुरुप ब्रह्मज्ञानी होने से ही सब प्रकार के व्यवहारिक व्यापार अपने ही हाथ से 


` कर डालन याम्य हा जाता हे | 


अतः लोकसंग्रह का अर्थ यह नहीं है कि कोई ज्ञानी पुरुष मनुष्यो' का केवल जमघट करे अथवा बह 
अर्थ भी नहीं है कि cad कर्मत्याग का अधिकारी होने पर भी इसलिये कर्म करने का ढोंग करे कि अज्ञानी 
मनुष्य कहीं कर्म न छोड़ बैठे एवं उन्हें अपनी (ज्ञानी पुरुष की) कर्म तत्परता अच्छो लगे । “क्योकि गीता 
का हेतु यह सिखाने का नहीं है कि लोग अज्ञानी या Wa बने रहें. अथवा उन्हें ऐसे ही बनाये रखने के लिये 
ज्ञानी पुरुप कर्म करने का ढोंग किया करें। सन्यासमार्गीय टीकाकार 'लोक-संग्रहार्थ कर्म करना चाहिये इस 
सिद्धान्त का कुछ गड़बड़ अर्थ कर (प्रत्यक्ष नहीं तो पर्याय से) uz कहने को तैयार से हो गये हैं कि स्वयं भगवान 
ढोंग करने का उपदेश करते Eq किन्तु जव यह स्पष्ट है कि गीता को यह मत स्वीकार नही, हैं कि ज्ञानी 
पुरुष को कर्म छोड़ने का अधिकार है तब लोक-संग्रह के सिद्धांत का भी यह अर्थ सच्चा नहीं हो सकता कि 
भगवान सिर्फ अज्ञानी पुरुषों के लिये ही कर्म करने का या लोक संग्रह करने का आदेण देते है | भगवान ता 
स्वयं ही लोक-संग्रह करते हैं। इस भगवद्‌-वचन का भावार्थ भी यही है कि मैं यह काम नकरू ता य समस्त 
लोक अर्थात्‌ जगत नष्ट हो जायेंगे (गी. 3:24) | सारी सृष्टि का पालन-पोषण करके लोक-संग्रह करन का जा यह 
अधिकार भगवान का है वही ज्ञानी पुरुष को अपने ज्ञान के कारण प्राप्त हुआ करता है। ज्ञानी पुरुष का जा 


वात प्रामाणिक जंचती है अन्य लोक भी उसे प्रमाण मानकर तदनुकूल व्यवहार किवा करते. (गी. 3:21) | 


साधारण लोग यह समझते हैं कि संसार का धारण और पोषण से संबंधित विचार का काम ज्ञानी ही का E 


^ 


z 22 ee 
(5) श्री अरविन्द “गीता aaa” पांडिचेरी . 1965 T. 90 
(6) श्री तिलक ^ 'गीता«रहस्य' पुताः) ss Ese? पु: ue 


(7) श्री तिलक “गीतां रहस्य” पूना 1969 पृ. 332 
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तदनुसार धर्म प्रबन्ध की मर्यादा बना देना भी उसी का काम है। इसी अभिप्राय से शांतिपर्व में युधिष्ठिर से - | 

ने कहा है:-- लोक संग्रहसंयुक्तं विधात्रा विहितं पुरा । 

D सूक्ष्मधर्माथिनियतं सतां चरितयुतमम्‌ ॥ 

: 
अर्थात लोक-संग्रह कारण और सूक्ष्म प्रसंगों पर धमार्थ का निर्णय कर देने वाला साधु पुरुषों का 
उत्तम चरित्र स्वयं ब्रह्मदेव ने ही बनाया है *। ज्ञानी पुरुष सब लोगों के नेत्र हैं इसलिये उन लोगों के लिये 
यह उचित ही है कि वे लोगों को ज्ञानवान्‌ बनाकर TAT बनावें | परन्तु यह कार्य सिर्फ जीभ हिला देने 
से या कोरे उपदेश से ही संभव नहीं है क्योंकि जिन्हें सदाचरण की आदत नहीं है और जिनकी बुद्धि भी पूर्ण 
शुद्ध नहीं रहती, उन्हें यदि कोरा ब्रह्म ज्ञान सुनाया जाय तो वे लोग उस, ज्ञान का दुरूपयोग करते हैं। इतना 
हो नहीं किसी भी कथन की सत्यता की जांच भी तो लोग उसके आचरण से ही करते हैं। इसलिये यदि ज्ञानी 
पुरुष स्वयं कर्म नहीं करेगा तो वह लोगों को आलसी बनाने का व उन्हें सिद्धांतों का दुरूपयोग करने देने का एक 
बहुत बड़ा कारण होगा। अतः गीता का कथन है कि ज्ञानी पुरुष को कर्म छोड़ने का अधिकार कभी भी प्राप्त नहीं 
होता, अपने लिये न सही परन्त्तु लोकसंग्रहार्थं चातुर्वण्यं के सब कर्म उसे अधिकारानुसार करने ही चाहिये। 
गीता शास्त्र का सारांश यही है कि इस प्रकार के कर्त्तव्य पालन में यदि मृत्यु भी आ जावे तो उसे बड़े आनन्द 
से स्वीकार कर लेना चाहिये। किन्तु, अपने कत्तव्य या धर्म को न छोड़ना चाहिये 01 यहां तिलक व नीलकंठ 
के विचार प्रकट में समान लगते हैं क्योंकि दोनों स्वधर्म को लोकसंग्रह से मिला देते हैं। लेकिन वास्तव में दोनों 
के विचारों में सूक्ष्म रूप में अन्तर है । जहां नीलकंठ स्वधर्म और लोक संग्रह में कोई अन्तर नहीं करते वह 
तिलक ज्ञानी पुरुष को लोक संग्रह के लिये भी उन्हीं कर्मो को करने की स्वतन्त्रता देते हैं जो उसे स्वधर्म द्वारा 
प्राप्त हों । ज्ञानी हो जाने से या लोकसंग्रह हेतु कर्म करने के कारण उसे जो चाहे या सब कुछ करने का अधिकार 

नहीं मिल जाता । इसी अर्थ में लोक संग्रह व स्वधर्म समान है और ये अपने सामान्य रूप में कर्मयोग ही | 


इस प्रकार हम देखते हैं कि, गीता में मृत्युलोक के प्रपंच को अच्छी रीति से चलाने एवं उसको 
भलीभांति पार करने को ही लोक संग्रह का नाम दिया गया है यद्यपि गीता के अनुसार भी मोक्ष प्राप्ति ही 
मानव का अंतिम लक्ष्य है तथापि उसकी प्राप्ति के लिये एवं प्राप्ति के बाद भी समान रूप से लोक संग्रह करना 
मनुष्य का कत्तव्य माना गया है। गीता का मुख्योपदेश यदि हम कर्मयोग मानें तब भी हम देखते हैं कि निष्काम 
अनासक्त होकर कम करने के पीछे जो भाव होना चाहिये गीता. में उसी को लोक संग्रह कहा गया है । किन्तु 


इसका यह अर्थ नहीं है कि गीता की लोकसंग्रहरूपी फलाशा रखने की स्वीकृति दे देती है। यहां लोक संग्रह 


 फलाशा नहीं है वरन्‌ वह भाव हे जिससे मानव को कर्म करना चाहिये। और जब ज्ञानी पुरुष सामान्य लोगों के 
लिये उदाहरण, स्वरूप इस प्रकार के कर्म करते हैं तब सामान्य मानव उनका अनुकरण करते हैं । 


रहस्य हिन्दी पूना 1969 पृ. 332 
शांतिपवं 258:,25 ® 
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O JG AN x मैं x 
विवेकानन्द के अद्वैत वेदान्त में योग का 
स्थान ओर महत्व 


कु. सुकेश सहाय सक्सेना 


स्वामी विवेकानन्द आधुनिक भारत के एक महत्वपूर्ण दार्शनिक Ea उन्होने भारतीय धार्मिक विचारों 
और दर्शनों के पुराने और नये स्त्रोतों को संयुक्त कर HZ वेदान्त की एक नवीन व्याख्या की है तथा उसे प्रति- 
प्ठित करने का सफल प्रयत्न किया है । 


विवेकानन्द स्वयं को वेदान्ती कहते थे | उपनिषद्‌ के “महाकाव्य तत्वमसि” (वह तुम हो) तथा 'अहे ब्रह्मास्मि 
(में ब्रह्म हूँ) उनके लिए प्रेरणा के खरोत थे। उनके हृदय में asa वेदान्त के लिए विशेष आकर्षण था और उसे 
ही वे सर्वाधिक वैज्ञानिक धर्म मानते थे। 


अद्रेतवादी समस्त विश्व को एक सामान्य रूप देना चाहते Ed उनका मूल सिद्धांत यह है कि सारा विश्व 
एक है और एक ही सत्‌ नाना रूपों में प्रतिभासित होता हैं । उनके अनुसार सांख्य की प्रकृति का अस्तित्व तो है, 
परन्तु प्रकृति ईश्वर से अभिन्न है। विश्व, मनुष्य (जीवात्मा) तथा जितनी भी अन्य सत्ताएं हैं, सभी सत्‌ के हो 
भिन्न भिन्न रूप हैं। मन तथा महत्‌ उसी सत्‌ के व्यक्त रूप हैं । 


aza वेदान्त के अनुयायी होने के कारण विवेकानन्द ब्रह्म की निरपेक्ष निविशेष एवं निर्गुण सत्ता को 
स्वीकार करते हें । स्वामीजी माया को सदसदनिर्वचनीया कहते हैं तथा जीव को वे स्वतंत्रकर्ता मानते हैं । 
उनके अनुसार “जीव का समष्टि रूप ही ईश्वर है।! वे कहते है परमार्थतः आत्मा शुद्ध TZ एवं मुक्त स्वभाव हे ।? 

अद्वैत वेदान्त के प्रतिपादन में उनका महत्वपूर्ण योगदान यह रहा है कि उन्होने इस दर्शन को योग से 
सुसंगत रूप से सम्बद्ध किग्रा है। सामान्यतः भारतीय दर्शन में ब्रह्मविद्या और योगशास्त्र में भेद किया गया 
है। योग शास्त्र वह जीवन-पद्धति है जो मनुष्य आत्मोपलब्धि के लिए अपनाता है, और ब्रह्मविद्या व्यक्ति द्वारा 
अपनाया EST उसका तत्व-मीमांसात्मक आधार है । प्रत्येक जीवन-पद्धति (अर्थात्‌ योग) का एक विशिष्ट 
तत्वमीमांसात्मक आधार होता EQ भगवद्‌ गीता और पूर्वमीमांसा के दर्शन से संबंधित जीवन-पद्धक्ति कर्मयोग है | 
भक्ति योग का आधार रामानुज व वल्लभाचार्य का दर्शन है, तथा राजयोग का तत्वमीमांमात्मक आधार 
सांख्य दर्शन में है। ज्ञानयोग शंकराचार्य के अद्वैत वेदान्त से संबंधित है। 


स्वामीजी के दर्शन की एक महत्वपूर्ण विशेषता यह है कि उन्होने वेदान्त मुमनसुरभि, को साधु-मन्यामियों 
और वद्धिवादियों की चहारदीवारी से निकालकर जन-जन तक पहुंचा दिया p आदर्श और व्यवहार के सिद्धांत 
की दीवार को तोड़ देने वाले वे प्रथम दार्शनिक थे | E - 
प्रत्येक मनष्य का विकास उसके स्वभावानुसार ही होना चाहिए । विभिन्न प्रकृतियों ओर स्वभावा के 
अनसार योग के भी विभिन्न प्रकार है । मनोवैज्ञानिक दृष्टि से मनुष्य की प्रकृति के तीन पक्ष है-संज्ञानात्मक, 
भावात्मक तथा क्रियात्मक । प्रत्येक व्यक्ति में इन तीनों पक्षों में से कोई एक पक्ष अधिक प्रबल होता हैं। 


“1. Complete works of Swami -Vivekanand Vol. II P. SE SANT eT a) Doers oe 
2. Complete works of Swami Vivekanand Vol. VI. P. 33 


^ ^ 
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विवेकानन्द के अनसार प्रत्येक व्यक्ति को अपनी प्रकृति के अनुसार अपने बलवान पक्ष का ध्यान M 
यद्य Wed 

ज्ञान, भक्ति व कर्ममार्ग में से एक को चून लेता चाहिए । राजयोग को कोई भी अपना सकता ता है। यद्यपि aaa 
वेदान्त ate ज्ञानयोग एक दूसरे से बहुत घनिष्ट रूप से संबंधित है किन्तु फिर भी विवेकानन्द के अनुसार : | 

उपलब्ध जब कि विवेकानन्द के पहले 
प्रतीत होता है कि aga वेदान्त की सिद्धि के लिए केवल ज्ञानयोग ही उपलब्ध नहीं हैं, जव कि विवेक inet | 
दार्शनिकों का यह विश्‍वास था कि aga की सिद्धि सिर्फ ज्ञानयोग से ही हा सकता ह | विवेकानन्द के अनुः x 
ज्ञानयोग के अतिरिक्त भक्तियोग तथा कर्मयोग भी अद्वैत वेदान्त से महत्वपूर्ण रूप स संबंधित हे तथा राजयोग 
एक ऐसी पद्धति है जो हम कोई भी तत्वमीमांसात्मक आधार क्यो न अपनाय, सभा के लिए समान रूप से 
उपलब्ध है | 


स्वामीजी ने भक्तिमार्ग को स्वाभाविक एवं सहज मार्ग कहा है । निष्कपट भाव से ईश्वर की खोज को 
भक्तियोग कहते हैं। भक्ति स्वयं ही साध्य और साधन स्वरूप है | 


वास्तव में ज्ञान और भक्ति में उतना अन्तर नहीं जितना लोगों का अनुमान p ये दोनों एक ही लक्ष्य 
स्थल पर ले जाते हैं। यही बात राजयोग के लिए भी सत्य है | 


स्वामीजी ने भावुकता से शून्य व्यक्तियों के लिए ज्ञानयोग का विधान किया है । वस्तुतः ब्रह्ममात्येक्य 
के ज्ञात का ही नाम मोक्ष है वही मोक्ष का परम साधन है। तात्विक एकता ही ज्ञानयोग की नींव है। उसे ही 
अद्वेतवाद कहते हैं | ; 1 


जिस प्रकार भक्तियोगी प्रेम और भक्ति के द्वारा ईश्वर से साक्षात्कार का अपना मार्ग प्रशस्त करता 
उसी प्रकार ज्ञानयोगी विशुद्ध बुद्धि द्वारा उस सर्वोपरि परम से पूर्ण एकता की सिद्ध का अपना मार्ग ढूंढ 
निकालता है 


स्वामीजी कर्मयोग के महत्व को भी स्वीकार करते हैं | कर्मयोग का अर्थ है “वैज्ञानिक प्रणाली से कर्म 
करना और कर्म की वैज्ञानिक प्रणाली बिना फल की आशा के कर्म करने में हैं । ; 


e 


1 कर्मयोग से मनुष्य उसी लक्ष्य पर पहुंच जाता है जहां भक्त अपनी उपासना द्वारा तथा दार्शनिक अपने 
ज्ञान द्वारा पहुंचता हे | इस प्रकार ज्ञानी, कर्मी ओर भक्त तीनों एक ही स्थान पर पहुंचते हैं, और वह है-- 
आत्मसिद्धि | ` 


n 


| 
i 


स्वामीजी साधनक्रम में राजयोग को भी उपयोगी बतलाते Š । योग के यम नीयमादि अष्टायों का 

क्रमिक पालन करते हुए एवं मन की समस्त शक्तियों को अर्न्तमखी बनाते हुए आत्मिक स्वरूप को अवभासित 

. करने का जो मार्ग है वही राजयोग है । राजयोग एक विज्ञान है जो यह सिखलाता है कि हम केसे समाधि अवस्था 
` में प्रहुंचें। इस योग की संगति सभी वग की जिज्ञासाओं से हो सकती है । 


राजयोग में एक खास बात यह्‌ है कि इसको कोई भी व्यक्ति अपना सकता है और उसी लक्ष्य पर पहुंचा 
'जा सकता है जिस पर अन्य तीनों योगों से पहुंचा जाता है | 


 भिन्नभिन्नयोग आपस में विरोधी नहीं है। प्रत्येक अन्त में हमें एक ही स्थान में ले जाता है और पूर्णत्व 
की प्राप्ति करा देता है । पर प्रत्येक का दृढ़ अभ्यास 'भावश्यक है । प्रत्येक योग बिना किसी दसरे योग की 
' के भी मनुष्य को पुर्ण बना देने में समर्थ है क्योंकि उन सव का लक्ष्य एक ही है | 


, 


AC e ¢ 
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विवेकानन्द ने साधनों के समन्वयात्मक स्वरूप का प्रतिपादन करते हण कडा है कि जिसमें ज्ञान, भक्ति 
और योग का सुन्दर सम्मिश्रण है वह सर्वोत्तम कोटि का चरित्र है, जैसा TUS परमहंस का था किन्तु ऐसे 
व्यक्ति जिनकी प्रकृति में, संज्ञानात्मक, भावात्मक और क्रियात् भी पक्ष समान रूप से बलवान दो विरले 
ही होते हैं । अतः स्वामीजी ने विभिन्न प्रकृति वाले afe के लिए विभिन्न मार्गों की अनशंसा की 


इस प्रकार WAT के आदर्शो को व्यवहारिकता के धरातल पर अवतरित कर देने वाले स्वामी विवेकानन्द 
प्रथम वेदान्ती थे। उनके अनुसार यदि वेदान्त को कार्यरूप में परिणित नहीं किया जा सकता, तो बौद्धिक 
व्यायाम के अतिरिक्त उसका और कोई मल्य नहीं । अतएव वेदान्त यदि धर्म के स्थान पर आरूढ होना चाहता 
है, तो उसे संपूर्ण रूप से व्यवहारिक, होना चाहिए । हमें अपने जीवन की सभी अवस्थाओं में उसे कार्यरूप में 
परिणित करना चाहिये । 
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